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THE WEEK. 


More business-like and less meddlesome methods 
have enabled the House of Lords to make rapid 
progress with the Education Bill. On Monday the 
House discussed Clause g at some length, but finally 
passed it without amendment and quickly accepted the 
next three clauses. On Clause 13, which provides for 
a special Parliamentary grant, Lord Crewe explained 
that the million mentioned was merely a round sum 
and that the Government could not undertake 
to meet all the expenses incurred by a _ local 
authority in taking over voluntary schools. Thea 
came discussion, lasting into Tuesday, of the Primate’s 
proposed clause, which would have established a special 
class of ‘* State-aided ” schools not “ provided” by the 
local authority or supported out of the rates. Lord 
Crewe opposed, explaining that the scheme was incom- 
patible with Clauses 4 and 5,would lead to inefficiency, 
and complicate administration. Lord Lansdowne 
agreed with Lord Crewe’s first argument and advised 
the Archbishop to withdraw his proposal. This advice 


was accepted and Clause 14 was added to the biil, thus” 


completing Part I., and two more clauses followed. 





RESUMING on Wednesday, the Lords passed 
Clauses 17 to 25. On the 18th, which removes the 
twopenny rate limit for higher education, Lord Avebury 
proposed to take a poll of the ratepayers before any 
increase was made, but Lord Londonderry said that 
ratepayers could make their views known every three 
years, and Lord Fitzmaurice demolished the proposal 
by showing that there was no machinery for taking a 
poll of a whole county. A more serious amendment 
was one moved by Lord Belper on Clause 24, which would 
have prevented the medical inspection of children. The 
Bishop of Ripon opposed strongly, and his view was 
taken by Lord Meath and Lord Lansdowne ; so the 
amendment dropped, as did a very absurd proposal 
of Lord Montagu’s to fly the Union Jack during school 
hours. On Clause 26 Dr. Percival and Lord Monks- 
well re-established the teachers’ register. Clause 26, 
which sets up an educational council for Wales, pro- 
voked a violent speech from Lord Cawdor, who declared 
that it amounted to Home Rule. Lord Londonderry, 
with ponderous sarcasm, complimented Lord Dunraven 
on his support of Devolution, and Lord St. Aldwyn 
declared that the minority in Wales being unrepre- 
sented in the House of Commons required safeguards. 
In spite of a defence of the clause from Lord Crewe, 
who pointed out that Welshmen of all denominations 
demanded the Council, Clause 26 was struck out. 
This was the last important discussion, and soon after- 
wards the bill passed through the Committee stage. 
Those who ought to know believe that the House of 
Lords will capitulate if the Government remains firm. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, to judge by his speech 


to a deputation of churchmen, is already a little uneasy 
about his handiwork. 


On Friday Mr. Lloyd-George had the satisfaction 
of seeing his Merchant Shipping Bill reach its Report 





stage, and on Monday the House of Commons discussed 
the Town Tenants (Ireland) Bill as amended by the 
Standing Committee on Trade. As this was originally 
a private member’s measure, like the Land Tenure 
Bill, Mr. Balfour again protested against the Govern- 
ment’s adoption of it; but the House decided to pro- 
ceed with it, affirmed the principle of compensation for 
a tenant’s improvements, and made the provision retro- 
spective. On Tuesday Mr. Balfour caused an unpleasant 
scene by attacking the Prime Minister for an alteration 
in the arrangement of business. ‘‘ The right honour- 
able gentleman,” he exclaimed, ‘‘is teaching us not to 
adhere to anything he says.” It has since transpired 
that the Opposition Whips had received sufficient 
notice of the change. Nothing of interest occurred in 
further discussion of the Tenants Bill, although the 
Opposition made a second attempt to confine its scope 
to future contracts. _ 

On Wednesday, after the Prime Minister had an- 
nounced again that the Bucknill Report must remain 
confidential, the House of Commons continued dis- 
cussion of the Town Tenants Bill. Most of the pro- 
posed amendments were unimportant, and the atten- 
dance of members fell below the average. On Clause 5 
Mr. Campbell protested passionately against the 
extension to town holdings of a _ principle 
(compensation for disturbance) which had hitherto 
been confined to agricultural holdings. This 
revolutionary change, he declared, would involve 
fair-rent courts. Mr. Bryce defended the clause, 
amid heated interruptions from Mr. Campbell, as 
protecting the tenant in small towns from despotic 
landlords. Mr. Gwynn, the new member for Galway, 
also defended the clause in a maiden speech, which 
drew a merited compliment from Sir Edward Carson. 
Mr. Balfour denounced the bill in the strongest terms, 
but announced that his party would not proceed with 
any further amendments, so the bill was ordered for 
third reading. Thursday’s debates proved strangely 
amicable. The Merchant Shipping Bill passed its third 
reading amid general approval—a great tribute to Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s skill and judgment. Mr. Harcourt, 
returning after his illness, defended his changes in the 
seating arrangements of the House, and after amusing 
and interesting speeches by the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Balfour the House approved of the alterations. 


To emphasise the urgency of Old Age Pensions and 
to ask that this subject should be placed in the forefront 
of the Government’s programme was the object of a 
deputation of some seventy or eighty Liberal and Labour 
members who interviewed the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuesday. Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Barnes, Mr. T. C. Taylor,and Mr. Enoch Edwards 
spoke for the deputation. They met with a very 
favourable response. The Prime Minister said he 
agreed with all that had been said, and 
‘‘was only prevented by limits of time and money 
from acceding to their request. The matter 
should be dealt with as soon as time and money per- 
mitted.” He was in favour of a universal plan by 
which a pension should be paid to anyone who applied 
for it, with certain well understood restrictions Mr. 
Asquith was also in full accord and wished the scheme 
to be entirely disassociated from the poor law. Nothing 
was nearer to his heart than that he should be able to 
submit to the House of Commons a financial plan of 
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Old Age Pensions. The Government, he added, 
regarded the question as one of extreme urgency. All 
this is important and hopeful, both directly and indi- 
rectly, {for it is plain that a Liberal Government 
which is prepared to carry out such a proposal as 
this must at the same time be making very great 
efforts to secure the reduction of expenditure. Old 
Age Pensions can be introduced with practically no 
additional taxation if the House of Commons is willing 
to return to the war expenditure of 1898. And of 
course Old Age Pensions would enormously relieve the 
poor rate. As the poor rates are an ancient burden 
upon the land, it would only be fair that the State 
should recoup itself by a genuine land tax in place of 
the obsolete impost which now goes by that name. 

Sir James WoopuouseE should make an excellent 
railway commissioner, but his appointment results in 
a bye-election, of which the issue is extremely uncer- 
tain. At the last election the figures were : Sir James 
Woodhouse, 6,302 ; T. R. Williams, 5,813 ; J. Foster 
Fraser, 4,391. The Independent Labour Party have 
kept up their organisation and their candidate is a for- 
midable competitor. The Conservatives also have their 
old candidate, Mr. Foster Fraser, a clever speaker and 
a Tariff Reformer. Mr. Sherwell is a stranger to the 
town in one sense, though his reputation as an author 
and student of temperance reform should stand him in 
good stead. Huddersfield is one of the old strong- 
holds of Cobdenism and Nonconformity, and if its 
ancient love of independent freedom in regard alike to 
religion, politics, and economics has full play, Mr. 
Sherwell ought to triumph. His election address 
admirably covers the whole ground of Liberalism— 
peace, retrenchment, and reform—and he ought to 
secure the united and enthusiastic support of every 
Liberal in the constituency. 

‘* THe South African war was the grandest school 
that the British Empire has gone through for a long 
time. It was worth the lives, it was worth the money 
which it has cost, to get that education for our people, 
terribleas the price was. We have learned to think, 
we were wakened up. We have got to-day a general 
staff.” Many inane and repulsive sentiments have been 
expressed on the subject of the South African war, but 
these, taken from Mr. Haldane’s speech to some Impe- 
rial Yeomen at the Criterion the other night, seem to 
bear off the palm, especially when it is remembered that 
Mr. Haldane was acquainted with the Bucknill report. 
The thousands of brave men killed and wounded on 
both sides, the thousands of women and children who 
perished by pestilence and disease in the camps, the 
two little Republics crushed, the 250 millions of capital 
destroyed, a great access of pauperism and unemploy- 
ment at home, Chinese Jabour and unutterable vice 
introduced on the Rand—this is the price paid; but to 
Mr. Haldane’s vision these horrors, though terrible, 
were cheap. We have got in return a general staff! 
We might add that we have still got nepotism, 
favouritism, extravagance, and General Lyttelton. 





“Tue Case of Mr. Noreen,” as revealed by the 
Public Accounts Committee, would afford a good sub- 
ject for a farce, save that it would probably be re- 
jected as too wildly improbable for the stage. Mr. 
Noreen is a gentleman who was in the employ of the 
army in South Africa as guide and Intelligence officer, 
and though he does not seem to have communicated 
much of his intelligence to the officers who managed 
the accounts, his cleverness is beyond dispute. In Sep- 
tember, 1902, he sent in a detailed bill for £1,721, 
being £1 a head for cattle which he had assisted in 
capturing between August and October, 1900. Colonel 
Hickman, in command of the column which Mr. 
Noreen assisted as Intelligence officer, certified 
the bill, but General Sir Neville Lyttelton 





demurred at first, and it was only when the 
Director of Military Intelligence stated he had fre- 
quently recommended such bonuses that General 
Lyttelton sanctioned payment of a bonus of £800 to 
Mr. Noreen ‘‘in view of the evident good services 
rendered by him.” It turns out, however, that a month 
previous to the presentation of this claim Mr. Noreen 
had forwarded to the War Office a detailed claim for 
44,819, being £4,009 for cattle brought in and £810 
for expenses incurred owing to illness contracted when 
serving in the field. He was asked for receipts, but 
seems to have ignored the application, and in July, 1903, 
again wrote to the War Office claiming £1 a head for 
4,009 cattle, but dropping the demand on account of 
expenses of illness. Colonel Hickman, it happened, was 
then in England, and as he informed the War Office 
that the number of cattle on which the claim was made 
was approximately correct, the War Office, with a fine 
contempt for the odd pounds, paid Mr. Noreen £4,000 
Eight months afterwards the War Office discovered 
that Mr. Noreen had already been paid £800, but that 
gentleman refused to acknowledge any over-payment, 
and ‘‘it was considered by the Army Council ‘ not 
expedient’ to take legal proceedings to recover the 
amount, especially as it was reported that Mr. Noreen 
had practically no assets.” War of course always 
involves a loosening of the bonds of morals that gives 
the opportunity for stupidity on one side and unscru- 
pulousness on the other to play ducks and drakes with 
the nation’s resources. a 
Mr. Wittram Moore, the rejected of North 
Antrim at the General Election, has been returned for 
North Armagh by a majority of 2,795, more than twice 
Colonel Saunderson’s last majority over an Inde- 
pendent Unionist. It was not expected that the Inde- 
pendent Orange candidate, Mr. R. Lindsay Crawford, 
with his programme of social reform and extension of 
local self-government, would be able to win such a 
strongly Unionist constituency, but it was hoped that 
he might reduce the majority. The result, however, 
shows that in North Armagh there is no middle party ; 
Mr. Crawford received the Nationalist vote, and prac- 
tically that alone. He attributes his defeat mainly to 
the systematic intimidation to which his supporters 
were subjected. However, Mr. Crawford is far 
too good a democrat to be permanently com- 
fortable as a Unionist; his attempt to combine 
Unionism with democracy is bound to have the same 
ultimate result as Mr. T. W. Russell’s similar effort. 
His plea for Irish reform has been met with the same 
bitterness as if he were an uncompromising Home 
Ruler. Not even his staunch Protestantism and the 
scathing attacks upon the domination of the Roman 
Catholic clergy which characterised the Jrish Protestant 
while he edited it could win him favour in Portadown 
and Lurgan, Mr. Moore returns to Parliament too 
late to secure the coveted chairmanship of the Irish 
Unionist Party, Mr. Walter Long having stepped into 
Colonel Saunderson’s shoes before the election. 
Events in France during the past week have 
been more interesting outside the Chamber than in it. 
The taking of inventories has been renewed in order 
that the process may be completed before December 12. 
Disorder has occurred in various places where 
churches have been blockaded in order to prevent the 
carrying out of the law. M. Ciemenceau and his 
Foreign Minister, M. Pichon, have been interviewed 
by the correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt, and 
the declarations which have been published are wholly 
satisfactory. In the course of the conversation, which 
turned on Biilow’s references to an alliance with 
France, the French Premier was terse and expressive : 
**T do not wish war, and when one does not wish war one 
desires good relations ; and if the relations leave something 


to be desired they can be made better. That is my state 
of mind.” 
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War he declared to be insensate. M. Pichon was equally 
conciliatory, so that a few more “swallows ” and Count 
Bilow may see a “summer” of good relations. 

Our Berlin correspondent thinks that the inter- 
pellations in the Reichstag on foreign policy and on 
the question of dear meat will not tend greatly to the 
advantage of German Liberalism. But it may be correct 
to state that the latest protests against autocratic rule 
are indications of a growing self-confidence of the 
industrial population. There is at the present time 
no party in the Reichstag which fully represents 
that growth because the old-fashioned Conservative 
spirit has not yet been brought into political contact 
with an equally comprehensive Liberal development. 
Liberalism in the Reichstag is misrepresented by a 
number of small fractions which have not and cannot 
find a common denominator. The Social Democracy is 
still paralysed by impracticable ideals. Tne National 
Liberals distinguish between political and intellectual 
Liberalism which enables them to support the Govern- 
ment as it now is. The future ef German Liberalism does 
not therefore appear to rest with any of the parties 
now called Liberal. It rests rather with the increasing 
numbers, and therefore increasing self-confidence, of 
the industrial part of the nation. If the present 
growth of the population continues, Germany will have 
a census of eighty millions some eighteen years hence 
and of one hundred millions by the year 1940. The 
proportion of industrial to agricultural population will 
make a one-sided system of government impossible. 

It was in the columns of Zhe Speaker that Mr. 
Morel began those exposures of King Leopold’s mis- 
rule which have at last brought the question of inter- 
vention into the region of practical politics. What a 
curious and tragic fact that, twenty years ago, many 
religious and philanthropic people welcomed the foun- 
dation of the Congo Free State! The ideas of mis- 
sionary enterprise and commercial exploitation were 
mixed up by the promoters for popular consumption, 
and, as too often happens, they ended in making 
the vast territory exploited one horrid scene of 
bloodshed, murder, cruelty, and slavery. On Tues- 
day a very influential deputation, representing many 
Churches and societies, was introduced to Sir Edward 
Grey by Lord Monkswell. The Foreign Secretary 
admitted that we are entitled to take action on our 
own account, but as the object in view is not so much 
to encourage British trade in the Congo as to improve 
the condition of the natives and of the whole country 
he regards isolated action on our part asa last resort, 
only to be adopted if all else fails. ‘‘ What is 
required,” he says, ‘‘is to displace the present autho- 
rity which rules the Congo State. Secondly, we must 
beware of extending the responsibilities of Great 
Britain.” But if unhappily the Belgians refuse to 
act, then we shall be driven to take the initiative, 
and in that case we must agree with Sir Edward Grey 
that it is most desirable that we should induce France 
and other Powers, if possible, to act in concert. Mr. 
Morel’s suggestion that we should extend our consular 
activity in the interests of good government seems 
well worthy of consideration. 

As November is the month in which the new 
Naval Estimates are being prepared, we welcome 
two illuminating articles in the monthly magazines. 
Lord Eversley shows convincingly in his article in 
the Contemporary Review that the weeping and wailing 
Over our assumed loss of naval supremacy fourteen or 
fifteen years hence is utterly groundless. In contem- 
plating the terror of some ultra-patriotic naval experts 
we are irresistibly reminded of the little girl who was 
found crying oa the side-walk after a motor-car had 
passed. ‘* What are you crying for ?” said a sympathetic 
lady, ** did the motor-car touch you ?” ‘‘ No,” said the 





child between her sobs, ‘‘ but I was just thinking that I 
might have growed up and got married, and have had 
a little girl myself, and she might have been with me, 
and the car might have come up as she was crossing 
the road and knocked her down and killed her. Oh, I 
can’t bear it, I can’t!” And she went on sobbing, for 
the imminence of the danger was very real toher. So, 
we feel sure, it is with the gentlemen who have been 
writing excited articles prefiguring our naval decay 
fifteen years hence. The danger is very real to them. 
We can only hope that they will be calmed by the facts 
and figures which Lord Eversley sets forth so convinc- 
ingly and dispassionately. It now turns out that the 
experience of the recent war in the Far East condemns 
the policy of the German Admiralty in framing their 
programme in 1900. Their fleet is powerless against 
that of England and inferior to that of France. 


THE strength of navies must now be computed in 
battleships and armoured cruisers. England has 4o 
battleships averaging 15,000 tons, France has 6 
averaging 14,600 tons, Germany has none. Of 
armoured cruisers Over 10,000 tons in displacement 
England has 24, France 8, and Germany 3, the average 
in tonnage of the last-mentioned being considerably 
less than in the case of the English and French cruisers. 
Our superiority is therefore overwhelming and cannot be 
measured in figures. Lord Eversley accordingly urges— 
and we believe he will be supported by every sound 
Liberal—that the Government should reduce the naval 
programme of their'’predecessors from four Dread- 
noughts a year to two, which would mean a reduced 
building vote of nearly £ 4,000,000 a year irrespective 
of armaments. Were this to be done Great Britain 
could quite properly urge at The Hague Conference 
that the three naval Powers should reduce their pro- 
grammes of battleships to be spread over the next 
fourteen years by one-third. Even, however, should 
the jealousy between France and Germany prevent an 
agreement being arrived at, Lord Eversley proves 
that Great Britain may materially cut down her 
enormous expenditure and yet find her supremacy at 
the end of the fourteen years unchallenged. 





Lorp EversLey’s general view is supported by Lord 
Brassey and Mr. Archibald Hurd. True, in the 
interesting article under the heading ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment and the Navy,” which appears in the Mineleenth 
Century, Mr. Hurd holds that ‘‘ the programme of 
three Dreadnoughts which the Board of Admi- 
ralty have recommended to the Government for the pre- 
sent year is the minimum compatible with safety.” But 
he admits that the German figures show that “ in al 
classes of armoured ships, in expenditure on new con- 
struction, and in personnel we are up to the two-Power 
standard, with a margin over.” In fact, while Mr. 
Hurd puts three Dreadnoughts annually as a minimum 
which should not be reduced, his article goes rather to 
prove that in view ofour present superiority, our capacity 
to construct ships quicker than other nations, and the 
elimination of Russia as a factor in the problem, the 
minimum is placed far too high. Lord Brassey, in 
a memorandum on the Naval Estimates for the London 
Chamber of Commerce, after reviewing the situa- 
tion, comes to the conclusion, not only that 
we have not fallen behind other Powers in the 
expansion of our navy, but that ‘‘in the ship- 
building votes for the current year the British 
Parliament has made provision far exceeding the two- 
Power standard.” er 

Tue Zrzhune of Wednesday published a most inter- 
esting interview with M. Louis Strauss, one of the 
commercial magnates of Belgium, upon the reform of 
maritime law. M. Louis Strauss is strongly of opinion 
that contraband of war should be restricted to arms 
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and war material and money. It is curious, by the 
way, that international law allows huge war loans to be 
publicly issued in neutral countries. M. Strauss par- 
ticularly denounced the British Admiralty for having in 
the past enlarged the conception of contraband so as to 
include food and for having started the very bad custom 
of issuing at the beginning of each war a list of con- 
traband, as though the law of contraband, instead of 
being international, were to be altered and shifted by 
the combatants to suit what they consider their own 
interests. M. Strauss holds that an agreement should 
be come to, first to restrict contraband, and, secondly, 
to declare all non-contraband private property at seato 
be exempt from seizure by either belligerent. This is 
the view of our present Lord Chancellor, and we look 
forward with great confidence to England taking 
the lead in these proposals at the coming Hague 
Conference. Another important reform advocated by 
M. Strauss touches prize courts. As these tribunals 
administer international law the judges ought not to 


be appointed by the Government interested in the 
capture, 


Lorp Rosesery is usually at his best in discours- 
ing upon the records and history of his own country, 
and his speech last Saturday when presiding over the 
annual meeting of the Scottish History Society at 
Edinburgh showed how keenly he appreciates the 
dramatic and human in national events. Pleading for 
more detailed treatment of the Jacobites of the 
eighteenth century, he spoke of the underlying 
sympathy with the Jacobites that is found in every 
Scotsman and Scotswoman, so that in unearthing the 
history of the Jacobites the investigators are purveying 
for a constant appetite and desire in the Scottish mind. 
Lord Rosebery made suggestions for eliciting further 
documents bearing upon the history of the Highlands 
in the obscure periods prior to the Rebellion of 1745. 
We can never know too much about the social life of 
any age or country, but Lord Rosebery, in heightening 
the effect, gave too little credit (so a Highland corre- 
spondent assures us) to what has already been accom- 
plished in research. Prior to 1745 the Highlands were 
neither so dark nor so strange as he stated. Moreover, 
he was unconsciously offensive in describing the clans 
as ‘‘living like, or almost like, the tribes we find in 
Africa,” and he can scarcely expect the lords and lairds 
and chiefs to respond to his appeal if the charter chests 
have nothing better to show than the barbarism of the 
clans. Lord Rosebery forgets that clan histories have 
been written and the ground already covered. As a 
matter of fact, the charter chests of Macleod have 
already seen the light of day. He also forgets the 
intercourse between France and the Highlands, and 
the education of the chiefs in France. It is, there- 
fore, too late for him to pose successfully as the 
Dr. Johnson of the twentieth century. 

Tue favourable view of the Chinese edict against 
the use of opium, expressed by Mr. Joshua Rowntree 
in an article in our columns a few weeks ago, would 
seem to be supported by the information sent by Dr. 
Morrison, the Peking correspondent of the TZvmes. 
Regulations for the enforcement of the edict have 
now received the Imperial sanction and will be 
promulgated immediately. Dr. Morrison points out 
that ‘‘one effect of having constantly to telegraph 
instances of the Chinese Government’s disregard of its 
obligations is to obscure the fact that the people are 
striving after better things ; that, while there is much 
to condemn, a healthy spirit is abroad in the land.” 
This is an important admission, and indicates that 
Dr. Morrison believes the Chinese Government 
thoroughly sincere in its endeavours to grapple with 
the evil. Indeed, it is pointed out that regu- 
lations already in force have virtually driven 
opium out of the foreign-drilled army. 





THE BISHOPS AND THE ARTICLES. 


- HE Anglican body for all its sacerdotal pre- 

tensions is only a loose bundle of discordant 
sects who are constituted into one Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church by the Erastian bonds of an Act of Parlia- 
ment.” So wrote Mr. Morley during the first 
strenuous struggle for national education, when volun- 
tary schools were openly defended as ‘“‘ bulwarks of 
the Church,” as ‘‘ nurseries of Church principles,” and 
as institutions for ‘rescuing souls from dissent.” At 
that time the breach between High and Low Church- 
men was widening, and the latter were diminishing in 
numbers while the former were rapidly increasing and 
at the same time developing the Oxford doctrines. 

A single section closely allied in theology and 
sympathy with the Church of Rome thus came to 
appropriate the majority of the livings and bishoprics. 
“As the speculations of the age,” again to borrow Mr. 
Morley’s words, ‘‘ drift further and further away from 
the- too narrow contents of the ancient formularies, 
those who cling to these formularies cling to them all 
the more tightly and interpret them all the more super- 
stitiously. Twenty years ago”—this was penned in 
1873—*‘ you could not have found four hundred men in 
English orders for auricular confession. To-day we 
have an eminent dignitary thanking the Almighty that 
‘priests by thousands are teaching and practising 
private confession.’ ”’ 

Now, it is a curious but undoubted fact that, while 
the clergy and bishops have gone steadily Rome-ward, 
the laity have not moved. Doctrines which exalt the 
priesthood and relieve the individual mind and con- 
science of moral and spiritual difficulties have no 
attraction for the English people. Happily, the priest 
isno longer feared, detested, and persecuted. He is 
still thought a little bit uncanny. When he attempts 
to encroach he is repelled. When he influences legis- 
lation, as he did in 1870 and 1902, the Government is 
turned out of office; but, on the whole, the English 
people are tolerant and good-tempered in questions 
relating to the next world. But rightly or wrongly, 
for good or for evil, they are incurably Protestant. We 
say rightly or wrongly, for it is no part of our business 
to attempt to arbitrate upon: religious differences, 
or to decide truth in the sphere of religious 
opinion. But then the Church of England is 
an Established Church and an endowed Church; it 
is a Church which was established and endowed by 
legislative act and royal authority, the Articles of its 
faith and constitution were prescribed by Parliament 
and are printed in every Book of Common Prayer by 
order of “the Supreme Governour of the Church of 
England,” as the King styles himself in the prefatory 
declaration. These Articles were originally prepared 
by Cranmer and Ridley, and were based mainly upon the 
Lutheran confession. As to their interpretation (see 
His Majesty’s Declaration) : ‘‘ No man hereafter shall 
either print or preach to draw the Article aside any 
way, but shall submit to it in the plain and full meaning 
thereof; and shall not put his own sense or comment 
to be the meaning of the Article, but shall take it in 
the literal and grammatical sense.” And offenders 
against this warning in the universities are threatened 
with the Royal displeasure and the Church’s censure. 
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It has sometimes been argued that these Articles 
are only standards of doctrine, that the sons of the 
Church are only bound to acquiesce silently in them, 
or that subscription only binds the signatory to a sort 
of general compromise. But we have never seen this 
view put higher than that a man may subscribe to all 
though disagreeing with one or two, so long as he 
never contradicts or denies those which he thinks 
wrong. But this laxity of interpretation is held by 
high authority to be applicable only to laymen. If we 
turn to Hook’s dictionary—and Hook was a High 
Churchman, though it is true he lived in an age when 
subscription was more seriously regarded—we find the 
following exposition of the subject : 


“But what the clergy are bound to by their subscrip- 
tions is much more than this. The meaning of every 
subscription is to be taken from the design of the imposer 
and from the words of the subscription itself. The title 
of the Articles shows that they were agreed upon in convo- 
cation, ‘for the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and for 
the establishing of consent touching true religion,’ where 
itis evident that ‘a consent in opinion’ is designed. If 
we in the next piace consider the declarations that the 
Church has made in the canons, we shall find, that though 
by the fifth canon, which relates to the whole body of 
people, such only are declared to be excommunicated 7/so 
facto who shall affirm any of the Articles to be erroneous, 
or such as he may not with a good conscience subscribe 
to; yet the thirty-sixth canon is express for the clergy, 
requiring them to subscribe ‘willingly and er aximo’ and 
‘acknowledge all and every Article to be agreeable to the 
word of God’; upon which canon it is, that the form of the 
subscription runs in these words, which seem expressly to 
declare a man’s own opinion and not a bare assent to an 
article of peace, or an engagement to silence and submis- 
sion. The statute of the 13th of Queen Elizabeth 
chap. 12, which gives the legal authority to our 
requiring subscriptions, in order to a man’s being 
capable of a beuefice, requires that every clergyman 
should read the Articles in the Church, with a declaration 
of his unfeigned assent to them. These things make it 
appear very plain that the subscriptions of the clergy must 
be considered as a declaration of their own opinion, and 
not as a bare obligation to silence.” 


From the same authority we learn that ‘‘ when the 
glorious light of the Reformation dispelled the clouds 
which had so long obscured the Christian world,” the 
several Churches which had separated themselves from 
the Roman Communion found it expedient to publish 
confessions of their faith ; ‘‘ andin conformity with this 
practice Edward VI.,the first Protestant King of England, 
caused to be published by his royal authority forty-two 
Articles . . . in the year 1552, to root out the discord of 
Opinions and establish the agreement of true religion. 
The Articles were drawn up mainly by Cranmer and 
Ridley on Lutheran lines. They were repealed by 
Mary, but the Thirty-nine Articles that are still in use 
were restored by Elizabeth.” They were revived in 
1571, ‘since which time they have continued to be the 
criterion of the faith of the members of the Church of 
England on the subjects to which they relate.” 
Further, we are told, the rule of faith is established 
in the sixth, seventh, and eighth Articles. 

We thought, and we still think—in spite of the letter 
which we print this week in protest against our attitude 
—that the Bishops of the Established Church have no 
right to denounce simple Bible teaching in the schools. 
According to their own solemnly subscribed confession, 
the Bible ‘‘containeth all things necessary to salva- 
tion,” and lest a bishop should forget what he has 





subscribed as a priest he is asked by the archbishop at 
his consecration whether he is persuaded of this truth, 
and answers: ‘*Iam so persuaded and determined by 
God’s grace.” We understand the position of the Bishop 
of Birmingham and some of his colleagues to be that 
Biblical instruction alone is insufficient, perhaps even 
actually prejudicial to salvation, and we leave it to our 
readers to judge whether we are overstating the case 
in saying that they are not entitled to maintain such an 
Opinion so long as they enjoy their present dignity and 
emoluments. We have every sympathy with those 
who are imprisoned in Erastian bonds; but if we may 
not say it is more honest, we will at least say it is more 
decent in a bishop not to make a too open avowal of 
his dissent from perhaps the most characteristic and 
fundamental Article of the Church as by law established 
in England. 

And why, it may be asiged, do you call this sixth 
Article the most characteristic and fundamental of all? 
The question is a legitimate one, and we will try to 
answer it briefly. 

The first five Articles treat of the Trinity, the In- 
carnation, Redemption, Sanctification, and Judgment. 
On these points the Church of England declared herself 
in agreement with the ancient and orthodox Church. 
From this point of view the sixth Article is the first 
which could be called controversial. It was in 
fact a distinct challenge to the Catholics. The 
Council of Trent in 1546 drew up a_ formal 
decree condemning the Lutheran opinion that 
all necessary articles of the Christian faith 
are contained in the Holy Scriptures, and declaring 
that the truth is contained equally in the unwritten 
traditions received by the Apostles and ‘‘ handed down 
even to us,” proceeding either from Christ Himself or 
from the Holy Ghost, and ‘‘ preserved by continuous 
succession in the Catholic Church.” The great Roman 
Catholic divines are, of course, in harmony with the 
Tridentine Decree. Thus Bellarmine says, in his De 
Verbo Dei non Scripto: 

« The controversy between us and the heretics consists in 
two things. The first is that we assert that in Scripture is 
not expressly contained all necessary doctrine, whether 
concerning faith or morals. But ¢hey teach that all 
things necessary for faith and morals are contained in the 
Scriptures, and that therefore there is no need of the 
unwritten word.” 


Such being the statement of the Church of Rome, 
we may more easily understand, as a learned Anglican 
bishop has shown, the full meaning and importance of 
the Article setting forth ‘‘the sufficiency of Scripture 
for salvation.” It was put forth six years after the 
Tridentine Decree ; it was a direct denial of the Roman 
doctrine ; it was a clear assertion that the Church of 
England was one of the Reformed Churches, having 
irrevocably adopted one of the fundamental principles 
of the Reformation. We trust that we have not written 


at too great length ; but the importance of the subject, 


the contemptuous attitude of the Bishops towards 
Cowper-Temple teaching, and the fact that our opinion 
has been challenged have led us to set forth the 
grounds of our conclusion. It seems not unimportant 
at the present juncture that the Anglican hierarchy 
sould be reminded of what the true Anglican doctrine 
is in regard to the Bible and how far removed it is 
from the Roman view that it is a book which ought not 
to be read without a licence, 
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AGRICULTURE AND TARIFF REFORM. 


ERSISTENCE is an English quality which com- 
mands our admiration, even when it is in support 
of a mistaken policy. For that reason we compliment 
the members of the so-called and self-elected Tariff 
Commission upon their latest report—that of the agri- 
cultural committee. To many people it will be a reve- 
lation to find that this body is still in being; but this 
post mortem vitality will be a useful reminder to Free 
Traders, who are inclined to assume that the enemy 
has been destroyed and not merely dispersed. The 
composition of the committee, whose conclusions were 
published yesterday, and their choice of witnesses, do 
not concern us, for that Protection has been the declared 
cbjective of a section of British agriculturalists ever 
since the abolition of the Corn Laws is proved by much 
of the evidence given befére the Royal Commissions 
that have sat from time to time on agricultural depres- 
sion. In this case, however, those comprising the 
committee were avowedly all of one mind, though the 
witnesses examined were by no means so. Hence the 
report may fairly be regarded as stating all that can be 
said in favour of Protection against foreign food sup- 
plies. Those forming the committee evidently know 
more of the subject than Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
declaration for the taxation of meat, corn, and agricul- 
tural produce did so little to enthuse farmers and so 
much to rally the labourers to Free Trade. 

With much that is stated everyone will agree. 
There is a mass of information that is useful in this 
form, and if the need arises will do much to strengthen 
the hands of those who are determined to maintain our 
present fiscal policy. For instance, the figures given 
among the conclusions (17 and 18) might with advan- 
tage be published broadcast by Free Traders. The 
eleven year averages show that bread, which reached 
nearly od. the quartern loaf in 1820-30, gradually fell 
to under 5d. in 1890-1900, and wheat from 64s. the 
quarter to 27s. in the same period. When the com- 
mittee is faced with the problem of what to do their 
own words testify to their embarrassment : 

“ The average price of British wheat for 1906 has been 
27s. 9d., and the evidence we have received is to the effect 
that no considerable extension of wheat growing can take 
place unless the price is at least 4os. per quarter, and to re- 
store the growth of wheat to anything like its old propor- 
tions a rise in price to 50s. per quarter would probably be 
required. This would mean duties as high and in most 
cases higher than those which prevail in the most highly- 
protected foreign countries, and we do not think that the 
imposition of such high duties is either practicable or 
desirable in the United Kingdom.” 

As the idea of granting bounties is rejected in view 
of the above facts their recommendation that the im- 
position of duties equal to 2s. per quarter on foreign 
grain and 1s. on colonial should be adopted is a mere 
tinkering with the subject. Obviously it would be 
useless to our farmers, who will lose far more by the 
protection of manufactures and machinery than they 
can gain from these petty taxes on food. Unless it is 
intended to make this the thin end of the wedge, to 
be driven farther as occasion offers, the proposal is 
farcical, and what is true as to the taxes on wheat and 
bread stuffs is equally so as to other classes of food 
products. The committee talks about 5 to 10 per cent. 
on meat, &c., but such duties, however seriously they 
may injure our labouring classes in town and country, 





would hardly bring any gain to farmers in view of 
colonial preference suggested. From cover to cover this 
report shows the hollowness of Tariff Reform in respect 
to agriculture. It was and is a conspiracy of Protec- 
tionist manufacturers and landlords to enrich the rich 
by impoverishment of the great mass of the community. 

When the committee come to such questions as 
railway rates they are on surer ground, but their con- 
clusions are weak in the extreme. In fact, they have 
no suggestions to offer. They say that there should be 
measures dealing with transport, enlargement of the 
powers of the Board of Agriculture, and local taxation, 
but how these changes are to be accomplished they do 
not know or will not explain. Of course they have to 
place a change of the fiscal policy first and foremost. 
So with regard to land purchase. ‘‘ We are of opinion 
that the position of the industry generally would be 
improvedif means could be found tocreate further facilities 
for land purchase in the United Kingdom,” is a pious 
opinion, and is likely to remain so as long as the Dukes 
figure on the Tariff Reform League. As to any 
practicable suggestion for removing the incubus of 
landlords and land laws, for giving powers to local 
authorities to compel sale of land on equitable terms, 
for breaking down sporting monopoly in the interests 
of farming, for opening up the vast tracks of country 
almost denuded of population, for releasing farmers 
from the shackles of feudalism, for giving rural 
labourers an opportunity of rising in the social and 
economic scale without going to the towns—upon these 
and all other reforms that demand inquiry nothing is 
said. No one will be disappointed, for the Tariff Com- 
mission and its committees are only concerned in the 
one grand endeavour to tax the supplies on which we 
live, to substitute scarcity for plenty, to pave the way 
for great trusts, and so to add to the wealth of a few 
who are in the ring at the expense of the many who are 
outside it. 





LICENSING CHAOS. 


OME weeks ago, commenting on the ‘ West 
Riding ” judgment, we expressed an opinion that 

the Licensing Act of 1904 was likely to prove another 
‘surprise packet” in the way of legislation. Since 
that Act was passed scores of licences have been 
extinguished in the county boroughs subject to the 
payment of compensation, and in many other cases 
values agreed between the parties interested have 
been approved by the compensation authority. As we 
pointed out, the ‘‘ trade” proposed in certain county 
boroughs to challenge the validity of these decisions 
en bloc. A fortnight ago counsel for the owners 
of licensed property contended in the King’s Bench 
Division that their licences could not be taken 
away unless every one of the justices attended the 
sessions, or, at any rate, unless there were present a 
majority of ‘*the whole body of justices acting 
in and for the borough.” The broader proposi- 
tion, based upon a case raised by certain bailiffs of 
Ipswich in the reign of Queen Anne, still remains an 
open question, but the contention as to the necessity 
for the presence of a majority of justices prevailed with 
the judges, who quashed a large number of orders made 
by borough justices. These magistrates, sitting as a com- 
pensation authority, had refused the renewal of licences 
referred to them, subject to the payment of compensa- 
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tion under the Act of 1904, but the magistrates assem- 
bled did not exceed in number one half of the whole 
number on the commission for the particular county 
borough. We believe that in Manchester there are 
164 justices on the commission ! 

It appears that the remedy for all this is that the 
justices should delegate their powers to a committee, 
with a quorum, as in the county districts. But 
mark that this power to delegate is itself vested in the 
‘* whole body of justices acting in and for the borough.” 
We assume, therefore, that the delegation cannot take 
place at all unless the clerk to the justices can manage 
to muster more than half of those on ihe commission. 
Maybe, indeed, by aid of the judgment invoked against 
the bailiffs of Ipswich two centuries ago, the ‘‘ trade” 
may succeed in establishing that nusuch delegation can 
take place unlessevery single magistrate is on the bench! 
And see what is the result of all this! In one of the 
cases argued (the Leeds case), there were fifty-eight 
justices qualified to act in licensing matters, and of 
these eighteen attended the sessions. Now, there are 
cities larger than Leeds where committees have, in 
fact, been appointed having a membership of thirteen 
or less, with a quorum of seven—so that, in future, 
with a properly constituted committee (if, indeed, it 
be possible to form one), instead of eighteen justices 
sitting as the compensation authority, we may find 
seven ! 

The indirect consequences of the decision are, 
moreover, far reaching, and they may prove most 
disastrous. There are no fewer than sixty-nine county 
boroughs. In how many of these boroughs has the 
compensation fund been established by the ‘ whole 
body of justices "—meaning, in accordance with the 
recent decisions, at least a majority of the justices? We 
should say in few, if in any—it is certain that in many 
of the largest cities it has not been so established. 
Are, then, licence-holders compellable to contribute to 
a compensation fund which has not been legally created? 
What is the remedy of licence-holders from whom con- 
tributions have been already exacted? What is the 
position of the members of “ authorities” who have 
paid away moneys drawn from funds irregularly con- 
stituted? A dozen such embarrassing and vastly 
important problems might readily be propounded. 

We must add that it seems to us lamentable that the 
judges should have been called upon to give a decision 
on such grave issues without the assistance of counsel 
representing the great county boroughs. Take a single 
point. From the reports before us we cannot ascertain 
how the Court dealt with the fact that the Act of 1904 
is ‘*to be construed as one with the Licensing Act, 
1828,” which expressly provides that “all questions 
touching the granting or withholding of any licence are 
to be determined by the majority present when such 
question shall arise.” 

The moral of it all seems to be that speedy legis- 
lation is urgently required. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


OME matches strike anywhere and some strike only 

on the box. The box has to be specially pre- 
pared. Some humour glows by virtue of its own inherent 
humorousness: and some depends entirely on the state 
of preparation of the mind on which it strikes. This 
latter kind—the personal, the topical, the allusive—often 





burns more brightly and with a more dazzling glare: but 
it has its drawbacks. The funny man in the local panto- 
mime has but to mention a well-known local suburb or 
a well-known local alderman and “they roar their ribs 
out”: but the stranger is left cold. Five hundred years 
hence—it may be more, or it may be less—there will be 
discovered in a forgotten corner of “ The Times Universal 
Supply Association” the remniants of a little pajper- 
backed volume which will puzzle the combined wits of 
the historians of the day. Unless Messrs. Lucas and 
Graves issue an edition on parchment, bound in best 
leather and profusely annotated and explained, the task 
of those historians will be hopeless. The work would 
appear to be a detailed record of the year 1907. “ But is 
it accurate?” they will ask. Take one notable error. 
“December 31, Thursday. Return of the Times to 
legitimate newspaper enterprise. Day of National Re- 
joicing.” Now it is a well-established historical fact that 
the Times never did return to legitimate newspaper enter- 
prise. Perhaps, however, that was but a plot to increase 
circulation by the announcement of a new and startling 
innovation. But there are other things strange and inex- 
plicable. Mark the movements of the Lord Rosebery of 
the day. He was undoubtedly a man of some repute. 
There is recorded of him a speech at Bodmin which shook 
the country and produced results unexpected by some (in- 
cluding himself). Yet, shortly afterwards, namely on 
January 30, 1907, he was discovered by Dr. Sven Hedin 
in the Catskill Mountains disguised as a white coon 
covered with cobwebs, on February 27 by Mr. Santos 
Dumont at Lhasa disguised as a Dalaimeny Lama, on 
April 29 by Professor Flinders Petrie at Luxor partly 
mummified, on June 30 by an intelligent gasfitter in a 
disused wing of Devonshire House asleep, and so on for 
every month in the year. Yet another famous figure 
flits across these pages. During the hot weather we meet 
him abruptly, thus: 


“July 15, Monday. Heat wave continues. Thames runs 
dry. Heat unbearable at Local Government Board. John 
Bupns.” 


That is all we hear of him on that date: but appa- 
rently he moved at the end of each month to a more 
select neighbourhood and always annoyed the furniture 
movers by carrying his furniture himself, even at the 
risk of scratching the wet paint from his best Tintoretto. 
This is most inexplicable: on none of these occasions was 
it even quarter-day ; and who was Mr. Keir Hardie and 
why did he cause trouble? The historians will give it 
up. Contemporary records will not suggest anything re- 
markable in the fact that Lieutenant-Colonel Newnham 
Davis once dined at home or throw light on the precise 
relations between whiskers and Mr. Frank Richardson. 
In the absence of photographs the following must be left 
unsolved : 


“June 29, Saturday. Cricket Brightening Campaign. 
Grand Single-wicket Match at Lord’s. Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton v. Dr. C, W. Saleeby. Match abandoned owing to 
inability of Mr, Chesterton to stand in any pcsition with- 
out obstructing the wicket.” 


The allusions to the Daily Mail will be found obscure. 
Why is its prophecy of a prolonged frost put just before 
the announcement of a sudden thaw? Why was it asking 
fatuous questions all the way through and why could its 
staff make holiday when the Savoy Restaurant was closed ? 
The antics of the Times, the real hero of the volume, its 
meat, eggs, beer, clothing, theatre, concert, tobacco, and 
religion clubs, its furious struggles with the threatened 
trades, the manceuvres of its ardent champions Mr. Hall 
Caine and Mr. Frederic Harrison, the voyages of the 
Judicious Hooper, Whooper, Hooker, Hooter, or Hookah 
(as the case may be), will be more easily appreciated. 
Ex hypothesi, something of the same kind will still be 
going on when the historians hereinbefore referred to 
have the good fortune to be members of the human race. 
Men may have come and gone, but they will be suffering 
from it and they will know. Perhaps they will then 
have some faint idea of what the volume they have dis- 
covered really is, and recognise in its authors two of the 
A 
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most effective critics of their age. We who read quite fre- 
quently of Miss Marie Corelli, Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, Miss Camille Clifford, Mr. Plowden, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who recognise allusions to suffragettes 
and know what La Milo owes to Mr. Stead, who can 
understand a visit to Warwick Castle “to meet the Poplar 
Guardians ” and the complications of a simple explana- 
tion by Mr. Henry James—we have no difficulty in spend- 
ing a very merry hour in the company of Signs of the 
Times, feeling thankful at intervals for some very effec- 
tive and at the same time good-humoured ridicule of 
certain unworthy modern developments in society, 
journalism, and the stage. Wisdom While You Wait 
was funnier, perhaps, because it was more strikingly new ; 
but that dealt only with one subject, while this second 
little effort in destructive criticism brings the whole world 
of London within reach of its lash. 





THE BRITISH ARTISTS. 


HIS is the one hundred and twenty-first exhibition 
at the Suffolk-street galleries, and the first to be 
held under the presidency of Mr. Alfred East. The occa- 
sion is important. Rumour has been busy with the inten- 
tions of the new President of the R.B.A. There were 
those who said that the entire character of the exhibition 
was going to be altered, because Mr. East was going round 
with a pruning knife, or possibly a hatchet, to the end that 
the outer artistic darkness should become light and 
some critics should cease from wholesale condemnation. 
Others again opined that the future of the Society 
was that of an annexe to the Royal Academy; graceless 
always (since Whistler), it was to lose all hope of grace by 
thus electing an academic associate for its head. We 
turn to the exhibition, and we find that neither of these 
prophecies have as yet been fulfilled ; the second certainly 
never will be. Really the character of the present show 
is very much that of the last half dozen. We are quite 
unable to detect any ralical change since the last, though, 
like the last, it is an improvement on its predecessor. There 
may be more drastic reforms in prospect ; but Mr. East’s 
influence has not yet been attended with violence. His 
first show merely marks a further stage in a well-ordered 
evolution that has been proceeding for some time. He 
may have lopped off a few dead boughs, but there was 
lopping done before his day; the elimination of the unfit 
has been going on for the past three or four years. He 
may have given an impetus to the process, but for the 
time being the most considerable change observable is in 
the get up of the catalogue, which, by the way, has been 
greatly improved. 

It is, therefore, just as wel] to dispossess oneself of 
the notion that Mr. East’s presidency necessarily means 
a revolution. At the same time he has already given 
proof of his energy, and, by methods peaceful and pre- 
sumably legitimate, has lessened still further the lessening 
body of undesirable works of commercial art. No better 
sign of the spirit in which he has taken office could be given 
than by the two pictures which he has contributed to the 
first exhibition under his auspices. His “ Evening on the 
Cotswolds” is one of his best. He never showed the line 
and structure of dignified trees more convincingly than on 
this canvas, nor composed them in more simply decorative 
masses, nor conveyed more subtly the poetry of the 
dying day. His blend of the realistic with the decorative, 
his balance of the conventional with the individual, has 
rarely been seen to better advantage. The smaller picture 
over the mantelpiece, “Dawn and Daylight,” is more 
obviously a tone study—a harmony in silver greys and 
delicate browns, less c-mplete pictorially than the other, 
but fraugkt with the mystery of a breaking twilight and 
quite one of the most attractive landscapes in an exhibi- 
tion whose strength is landscape. We are reminded that 
there is little to challenge the landscapes here. The 
portrait painters are particularly weak. Mr. Frank O. 
Salisbury, although his “ Sir Charles Lawes-Wittewronge ” 
suffers from nothing worse than a rather unpleasant dry- 





ness in quality, comes perilously near the cheap-jack in 
the group entitled “ That Sweet Story of Old.” It is one 
of the old stories that won’t bear repeating in this tone 
of voice, and we hope that Mr. Salisbury will oust it 
from his répertoire. Among anonymous portraits, Mr. 
Palin’s full-length “Day-dreams” is pleasant in colour 
without being profound; Mr. Foottet’s “The Accused” 
profound without being particularly pleasant. The latter 
painter extracts a certain pathos out of his misshapen 
figure, but the extravagantly clumsy hands and feet rob it 
of sublimity ; at its best the picture is the germ of an idea, 
not its fruition in painting. Other large figure subjects 
include a careful and creditable allegory, “Truth overcom- 
ing Error,” by Mr. Leonard Watts; a “ Piéta,” by Mr. 
Palin, that is valuable as an anatomical study, but has no 
claim to its title; and a portrait by Professor Herkomer. 
We revert to the landscapists. Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove’s 
“The Wharf” reminds one very forcibly of William Maris, 
and if, like many other emulations, a little superficial, is 
an exceedingly clever piece of work. Mr. Louis Grier, one 
of the recently elected members, has a characteristic canvas 
in the dreamy “ Plain Land,” and something even better 
in “The Mill,” where he achieves the mystery of blue 
night by a courageous handling of masses and the stern 
sacrifice of a “ popular” effect. There is good work also 
from Mr. D. Murray Smith, who pictures sunlight and 
thunder clouds with a fine realism in his green and grey 
“On the Great Ouse”; from Mr. Walter Fowler, whose 
view of Constable’s country, “ Between Dedham and East 
Bergholt,” is excellent in design and workmanship: and 
from Messrs. John Muirhead, Algernon Talmage, A. C. 
Gould, Alex. Maclean, Hans Trier, W. J. Laidlay, and 
J. D. Ferguson. The last-named also plays cleverly with 
an ugly human expression in his “ Humoreske.” 

In the water-colour section Mr. A. M. Foweraker’s 
“ Afterglow—Granada” is one of the largest and stronge t 
Crawings. Mr. Frank Southgate’s studies of birds, Mr. 
Lcvis Weister’s broadly treated “ Market Day, Pontaven,” 
and Mr. James Greig’s Brittany scenes help to give distinc- 
tion to this department. “A Breton Dance” by the last 
painter is particularly colourful, and the movement of 
the figures is instinct with a stately rhythm. There are 
three pieces of sculpture and a few miniatures shown. The 
vestibule is occupied by some adroit and pleasing Italian 
sketches by Mr. Sheard. 

A Memorial Collection of works by the late President, 
Sir Wyke Bayliss, is in the south-east gallery. I have 
nc space for a detailed description of these pictures and 
studies of cathedrals, but attention should be drawn to the 
sketches, in varicus stages of finish, on the screen, some 
being complete and others little more than rapid impres- 
sions of light and colour. Like many another fine artist, 
Sir Wyke Bayliss reveals his gift more definitely in these 
than in the oil pictures, though none can question the 
skill and judgment in the latter; it is the sketches that 
evidence his genuine inspiration. In time it will be re- 
cognised that his special talent was more than virtuosity. 


F. J. M. 





AT THE COURT THEATRE. 
MR. BERNARD SHAW. 


“ HE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA” is the most interesting 
play now running. The dilemma is this: Is a 
doctor, who can only take a limited number of 
patients, to save an ordinary honourable man or a rascal 
who is a genius ? 

Most people who see this play will be occasionally 
bored, shocked, and irritated, frequently amused, and 
sometimes» they will find their attention rivetted with 
intensity upon the stage. They will leave with 
something to talk about, subjects for abuse, and 
matter for praise, and with a multitude of topics for dispute. 
For fear my account of my own impressions should 
fail in carrying conviction, 1 will quote first some of the 
opinions of other papers. Their want of unanimity is 
painful but interesting reading. However, when critics 
disagree go yourself and see, is a jingle containing sound 
advice to the playgoer. 
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The 7 ribune declares that the second act is “the most 
brilliant thing Mr. Shaw has done. Up to the end of the 
fourth act the play is daring, original . . . admirable 
. + «+ . The death scene is enormously clever in an un- 
canny fashion.” But the Daily Mail says that if Mr. 
Shaw wrote the play “to prove that his sensibilities are so 
dulled that he can see nothing beautiful, nothing sacred, 
in the dying moments of a man, whose head is pillowed 
on the breast of a woman who loves him, he has succeeded.” 
The scene is described as “ offensive and theatrical.” The 
Daily Telegraph, on the other hand, calls it “a very har- 
rowing death scene” .. . “pathetic and almost 
tragic ” ; and goes on to add that Mr. Shaw “ has paid a greater 
attention than it is his wont to pay to the process of con- 
struction.” Not so the deft and rapid critic of the Times, 
who complains that “if it is not quite true that Mr. 
Shaw loses the thread of his play, it is more than usually 
marred by “his foible of discursiveness,” and condemns the 
death scene as bad taste and cheap art, only interesting to 
the morbid. The Westminster, too, accuses the play of 
“lack of form and precision of idea.” The Standard, 
however, assures us that we find Mr. Shaw “almost timidly 
reclining on the more conventional props and stays of stage 
craft.” The Globe sums up by saying, “Judged as a 
whole, the work is a piece of capital fooling, which the 
lover of wit, frolic, and unreason is bound to see. . . . Not 
in these things (z.e., the plot and characters) consists the vital 
portion of Zhe Doctor's Dilemma, but on the satire lavished 
upon the profession which is worthy of Moliére” (sic). 
But to the Daily Telegraph, again, the play is “at once re- 
markable and significant, not because it satirises doctors, 
not because it attempts to reveal the psychology of the 
artist, but because it puts before us a dramatist who can draw 
a vivid and true character in Sir Colenso and a loving 
woman in Jennifer Dubedat.” Alas, the Pall Mall differs 
on that point too: “Mr. Shaw has not told his story in 
such a manner that we in the least care what becomes of 
his amusing puppets!” The Daily Graphic thought the 
play spoilt by vulgarity and want of feeling; but the Daily 
News. . . . Enough! There is evidently a something 
remarkable to be seen at the Court Theatre. Mr. Shaw 
seems to provide an entertainment which excites, interests, 
disappoints, enraptures, and offends everybody. 
differ; but this play must surely have a strong, peculiar 
flavour to affect different palates so violently, making 
some critics grimace, some smile, and bringing tears to the 
eves of others. That must be the first assertion to make 
about it; an assertion which only a weekly critic, with an 
opportunity of reading what others have said, could announce 
with emphatic confidence. It is as a critic in the advan- 
tageous position of having been fortified by the anticipa- 
tions of others, of having compared impressions with the 
opinions of others, modifying both where thev were origin- 
allv less just, that I claim a hearing for The Speaker in this 
Babel of judgments. 

It is rubbish to sav that the satire on doctors is as good 
as Moliére. Mr. Shaw’s satire is amusing and often witty, 
but it is essentially satire upon contemporary and temporary 
types. It will not keep the perennial freshness of 
Moliére. Its point depends too much upon current fads 
and fashions, upon the frequency of operations for appen- 
dicitis and of experimental inoculation. It is not airy, per- 
manent satire upon human ignorance and pretence; but 
hilarious, thumping, obvious fun, made at the expense of 
prevailing prejudices, very good of its kind, but overdone. 
One tires of Cutler Walpole with his one remark, “A clear 
case of blood-poisoning. Let me remove your nuciform 
sac,” just as one tires of some character in Dickens who 
reiterates a telling sentence. Cutler Walpole is on the stage 
nearly all the time ; he hardly says anything else. He would 
certainly be better away in the fourth act. His inevitable 
remark adds nothing to the death-bed scene, and his absence 
would lessen the unreality of the gathering of four distin- 
guished physicians, only one of whom has any professional 
business there, at the death-bed of an impoverished artist. 

_ .The avoidance of such improbabilities is absolutely 
vital to the impressiveness of Mr. Shaw’s plays. For the 
impression his plays enforce is always that real every- 
day life is far more startling, fantastic, and moving 
than life beglamoured by art or heightened by 
conventional treatment. “You think,” he is always say- 
ing, “that people in love or in extremity feel, speak, and 
behave in such and such a way. If they ever do speak 
and behave so, it is because they are imitating what thev 
have read or what they think they ought to feel. I will 
show you what they do and say and feel when they for- 
get all that ; and what is more, though you will think I am 
laughing in my sleeve at you or trying to shock you, in the 
end you will be more thrilled and amused by nature, by 
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men and women with al] their lyricisms, their incongruous 
appetites, their predicaments, their self-deceptions and un- 
conscious consistencies than by stage heroes and villains, 
whom you know in your heart are not real.” And sure 
enough he has taken the shine out of half the modern plays 
played in London, even for those who do not care for his 
own. Unfortunately nature has given him a {alent too 
much. He is a born caricaturist, and in consequence he 
is always sacrificing reality, not at the altar of sentiment, 
but at the altar of the god of careless hilarity. Hence we 
have not had from him yet a perfect and splendid play. 
Since half of the characters are always recognisable carica- 
tures, and the other half are revealed from a point of view 
that upsets expectation, the emotion roused by the former 
unfits the mind for feeling the significance of the whole 
situation. His great fault is that he has not artistic self- 
control ; he is devoted to his idea; but he is equally in love 
with a good joke, and he is apt to sacrifice alternately the one 
love to the other; so that at one moment he cannot resist 
preaching and explaining the whole point of the action 
through one of the characters, or bursting out into lyrical 
declamations revealing the emotion, the religion, behind 
it all; while at another he mars the reality of a wonderful 
situation by a joke usually excellent in itself but far from 
worth the sacrifice. He tries to create in the spectator the 
balance of mind and emotion he respects by alternately 
touching him and making him laugh. Sometimes that suc- 
ceeds—when the scene, rousing a mixed emotion of joy, 
sympathy, and contempt, is a crude one like Broadbent's 
courting and comforting of Nora Reilly in YFohn Bull's 
Other Island. But frequently this cannot be done 
by a series of consequent shocks; for the emotion 
which ought to be roused by Mr. Shaw's situa- 
tions is often too complex and delicate to be produced 
by such galvanic micthods. The death-bed scene of 
the artist in this play is an illustration of what I mean. 
Mr. Barker (Dubedat) dies naturaliy; the Times has found 
fault with him for this on the ground that a death struggle 
untouched by artistic emotion is an unfair, unilluminating 
assault on the emotions. I venture to differ. It seemed 
necessary that we should feel the chilly, quiet, matter-of- 
factness of physical extinction, which strikes us as so 
terribly inconsistent with all that we know death means, at 
the very moment we are feeling pity for a man whose will is 
still ablaze and whose mind is clear and detached in spite 
of the creeping languor of death. Dubedat dies in a pose. 
He hoards his last strength and his last words to stamp 
an image of himself on his wife’s heart which he 
knows is not the true one. Next to his immor- 
tality in his pictures, he values that reincarnation most. 
He keeps an interviewer in the room, in the hope that 
some faint reflection of himself, as he would wish to be re- 
membered, may possibly be thrown also upon the great 
blank sheet of the public imagination. The cheerful and 
callous young ass of an interviewer conveys by a few words, 
after all is over, that he has taken away a grotesquely topsy- 
turvy idea, such as would have disgusted the dead man 
and made him laugh sourly enough. That is a telling 
piece of irony ; but profounder still is the irony of the success 
of Dubedat’s pose upon his wife; nothing can henceforth 
shake her conviction that he is a hero, a king of men. She 
turns to the doctors, who have let him die because they 
judged him unworthy, and appeals to them as though they 
were all standing together on the top of a mountain of trans- 
figuration. Yet Dubedat has some of our sympathy. In this 
last scene he only obeyed the same instinct which drove him 
in life to create beautiful pictures. His last picture is 
painted on his wife’s mind. He had no respect for truth, that 
is why the doctor, who decides that he shall die, has Mr. 
Shaw’s sympathy. Mr. Shaw’s quarrel with artists is that they 
are liars. If only he would quarrel with humourists on the 
same ground what magnificent plays he would write! But 
this fine scene is spoilt by the interruption of improbable 
jokes. We are made to laugh, or, rather, we are 
just distracted enough to grin a little, by the 
fooleries of Bonnington and the monomania of Cutler 
Walpole. Would that Mr. Shaw was more of an artist or 
less of a wit! It is exasperating! It is almost enough to 
make a critic write a play with a chorus of professional 
critics condemning a dramatist to literary extinction for want 
of artistic self-control in preference to some commonplace 
writer, who has no gifts to tempt him away from being per- 
manently conscientious on the low level of his little best! 
But then, after all, it is Mr. Shaw himself who has in Eng- 
land, to-day, given us the most vivid glimpses of dramatic 
excellence by the light of which we manage to find fault 
with him. 

The acting was so excellent that it requires another 


_article to do it justice. 


Desmonp MacCartuy. 
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AN INDEX OF IMPORTANT ACTS AND MEASURES 


CONNECTED WITH 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
DURING THE LAST CENTURY, 1807-1906. 





‘ Compiled by FRANCIS BATE, 


(Continued from page 203.) 


1902 Notwithstanding the great increase in the amount of 

the Parliamentary Grants, neither the Voluntary 
Schools nor even the School Boards in small country places 
were in a satisfactory financial position, and the GOVERN- 
MENT, responding to ecclesiastical pressure, INTRO- 
DUCED A BILL AND CARRIED IT. in spite of a storm 
of protest and the bitter hostility of Nonconformists and 
Radicals. 


1902 MR. BALFOUR TOOK CHARGE OF THE 

EDUCATION BILL. After discussion at fifty-eight 
sittings of the House of Commons and a guillotine applica- 
tion of the Closure, IT BECAME LAW. THE ACT 
ABOLISHED SCHOOL BOARDS AND SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE COMMITTEES, AND PLACED 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN THE CARE 
OF COUNTY COUNCILS, COUNTY BOROUGH 
COUNCILS, COUNCILS OF NON-COUNTY 
BOROUGHS having over 10,000 population, and the 
COUNCILS OF URBAN DISTRICTS having over 20,000 
population. One or other of these Councils became the 
“LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITY?” for the area of its 
rule. Each of these Councils had to establish an Education 
Committee under the approval of the Board of Education. 
These Education Committees were constituted with a 
majority of members of the Council, appointed by the 
Council, and of persons experienced in education appointed 
by the Council. Women or School Teachers or Officials of 
Public Elementary Schools were eligible for appointment 
to the Committee. THESE EDUCATION COMMITTEES 
have become the LOCAL AUTHORITIES FOR EDUCA- 
TION, and are responsible for all secular education in the 
Public Elementary Schools of their districts, their main- 
tenance and efficiency, with sufficient free places. The 
Councils have control of all expenditure required for the 
purpose, except certain capital expenditure required from 
Managers of “Non-Provided Schools” as the Voluntary 
Schools are now called. THE ACT CONTINUED THE 
CONSCIENCE CLAUSE AND THE COWPER- 
TEMPLE CLAUSE PROVISION OF 1870, THAT 
IN PROVIDED OR COUNCIL SCHOOLS DENOMINA- 
TIONAL RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION MIGHT NOT 
BE GIVEN. 

In the Counties Managers are appointed—four by the 
County Council, two by the Minor Local Authority, such as 
Borough Councils, Urban District Councils, Parish Coun- 
cils, or Parish Meetings. —THE NUMBER OF MANAGERS 
MAY BE INCREASED if the proportions of those 
appointed by the different Authorities are maintained. In 
County Boroughs or in Independent Boroughs or Urban 
Districts the Council is empowered to appoint the whole 
of the Managers, and in any numbers determined upon. 
WOMEN ARE OUALIFIED as Managers of any School. 

IN NON-PROVIDED OR VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS, 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION MUST BE IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH THE PROVISIONS OF THE TRUST 
DEED, which shall be UNDER THE CONTROL OF 
THE MANAGERS. This is known as the Kenyon-Slaney 
Clause. 

FOUNDATION MANAGERS, usually four in number, 
ARE APPOINTED UNDER THE SCHOOL TRUST 
DEED, amended, if necessary, by an order of the Board of 
Education: Two other Managers represent the Local 
Authority in Counties, one appointed by the County Coun- 
cil, the other by the Minor Local Authority. Where the 
Local Authority is an Urban or Borough Council the two 
Managers are appointed by that Council. Managers of 
Non-Provided Schools appoint and dismiss teachers, subject 
to a veto of the Local Authority on educational grounds 
only, provide the school-house free of charge (except the 
teacher’s house), and out of funds provided by themselves, 
and at their own expense, keep the school-house in good 
repair and carry out alterations and improvements required 





by the Education Authority ; but the Education Authority 
is liable to make good damage resulting from fair wear and 
tear. Committees of Managers must hold Quarterly Meet- 
ings. 


1902 THE EXPENSES OF EDUCATION AUTHORI- 

TIES are met by an increased parliamentary grant, 
the fees, endowments, and other local income, the de- 
ficiency being met out of the Local Rates. They also have 
borrowing powers, and although “ AIlD) GRANTS” of 1897 
WERE DISCONTINUED, the Local Authorities receive a 
new Grant of 4s. per child from the Treasury, plus 
id. a child for every 2d. by* which the amount 
raised by a id. rate falls short of tos. per scholar; 
and localities levying less than a 3d. rate have their 
Parliamentary Grants reduced by half the difference between 
the amount of its actual rate and what would be the product 
of a 3d. ratee ENDOWMENTS and the discretion of 
Trustees over them ARE NOT AFFECTED, but any 
sums left definitely for school maintenance must be paid 
over to the Educational Authority and are credited in aid of 
the Local Education Rate. Not less than half or more 
than three-quarters of Capital Expenditure for providing or 
improving schools, or for rent, or for meeting liabilities in- 
curred by School Boards for loans or rent, is to be charged 
by the County Council exclusively on the Parish or Parishes 
served by the School. Provision was made in the Act for 
the keeping and auditing of accounts. 

PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS DO NOT IN- 
CLUDE EVENING SCHOOLS, and ELEMENTARY IN- 
STRUCTION IS LIMITED by the Regulations of the 
Board of Education TO CHILDREN UNDER 15, with 
certain provisions for extension by consent of the Board of 
Education. 

LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES MAY 
EDUCATE OR HELP TO EDUCATE AND TRAIN 
TEACHERS, and may provide vehicles and travelling 
expenses to enable teachers or children to attend school or 
college. 

THE ACT APPLIES TO ENGLAND AND WALES, 
BUT NOT TO LONDON, SCOTLAND, OR IRELAND. 

It has caused widespread dissatisfaction amongst 
Liberals and Nonconformists, who hold that the Religious 
Teaching of a Rich and Powerful Church is now entirely 
paid for out of Public Monies, while the control of the 
Denominational Schools—owing to the proportion of 
Foundation Managers fixed by the Act, and the practice of 
some of the Local Authorities in appointing their representa- 
tive Managers—is left in the hands of the clerics. 

PASSIVE RESISTANCE has been the result, and many 
ratepayers have suffered distraint and imnprisonment for 
refusing to pay rates, in support of the principle that 
Grants of Public Money must be accompanied by Com- 
plete Public Control, and must not be made for the teach- 
ing of Religious Dogma. 


1902 THE PARLIAMENTARY GRANT FOR 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AMOUNTED 
TO £8.910,650 and the LOCAT, RATE FOR THE SAMFE 
PURPOSE FOR ENGLAND AND WALES AMOUNTED 
TO £6,508,297. 


1903 THE EDUCATION (LONDON) ACT WAS 
PASSED, extending and adapting the Education 
Act of 1902 to London. 

IT ABOLISHED THE SCHOOL BOARD AND ALL 
ITS COMMITTEES AND MANAGERS, AND THE 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION POWERS OF THE LON- 
DON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

The Act made the LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
THE EDUCATION AUTHORITY FOR LONDON, and 
required it to constitute an EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
to deal with all grades of education and administer the new 
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Acts relating to them, thus preventing the election of an 
ad hoc authority fer Education and the election of women 
to be members of the education authority. 

The new authority was empowered to assist Higher 
Education, but not obliged to. 

THE COUNTY COUNCIL WAS REQUIRED TO 
CONSTITUTE. ITS COMMITTEE subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Education, by appointing at least 
the majority of members, by appointing persons of experi- 
ence in Education, and persons acquainted with the needs 
of the various kinds of schools, and including some women. 

Diocesan or other Associations of Voluntary Public 
Elementary Schools were not abolished, but such schools 
were obliged to receive one-third of their Managers from 
the ratepayers, one-sixth appointed by the County Council, 
and one-sixth by the Borough Council. 


1904 THE LONDON EDUCATION ACT CAME INTO 
FORCE. 


1905 THE PARLIAMENTARY GRANT FOR 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AMOUNTED TO 
£0,874.364, and the LOCAL RATE FOR THE SAME 
PURPOSE FOR ENGLAND AND WALES AMOUNTED 
TO £8,762,625. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINcHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
LL parties watch with interest the fortunes of 
their adversaries, and it is worth noting that the 
Free Trade section of the Tory Party is still a kind of 
‘*submerged tenth.” Mr. Chamberlain is unfortunately 
out of action, but his friends still control the policy of 
the group nominally led by Mr. Balfour. It is an open 
secret that the return of Lord Hugh Cecil is much 
desired. He is a powerful critic; had he been in the 
House the debates on the Education Bill might have 
worn a different complexion. As it is, he haunts the 
House of Lords and listens to his brother’s speeches, 
a peri at the gates of Paradise. It was proposed 
to run him for Huddersfield, The Chamberlainites, 
I am told, decided in the negative, and certainly his 
name has been withheld. Why? He is by far the 
ablest Tory out of Parliament. He is his father’s son— 
brilliant, impressive, interesting, full of fight, a better 
dialectician even than Mr. Balfour. But he is a rebel. 
He has not bowed the knee in the House of Rimmon. 
And I am convinced that, in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
disablement, Protection is stili the power which alone 
moves the Tory rank and file. It is something positive, 
simple, in line with Tory tradition. The wirepullers 
still dream of a ‘‘ self-contained Empire,” with some 
machinery for moving masses of unemployed folk from 
acongested to an unoccupied or a sparsely occupied 
quarter. Tariff Reform, in a word, is not dead, 
though the orthodox Balfourian interest would like to 
think so. 
* * * * * 
Nor, I am convinced, is Mr. Balfour’s position at 
all secure. With all his cleverness, he makes a 
wretched business of the Tory leadership. For so 
subtle a man he is very unimaginative. He cannot even 
see that he is no longer a Prime Minister and leader of 
the majority in the House of Commons. His airs, his 
assumption, his insolent bearing to the Prime Minister, 
are very bad for his influence withthe House,which now 
regards him as insincere and cross-grained, and being 
rather manly and simple in tone, dislikes his 
finikin tactics and petulance of demeanour, 
He will never be on terms with it if he per- 





sists in his present line, which is that of Toryism 
of the old type, with little regard for democracy and 
its wants. He only leads on lines of obstruction, 
throwing out the flag of property on all possible occa- 
sions, acting and speaking as if the Churchill- 
Chamberlain period had never been and throwing over 
even the Disraelian tradition. Is this wise? Certainly 
it represents nothing positive, no escape from the 
depression which besets his following. I doubt whether 
they believe in him; frigid in heart, his superficial 
charm does not reach a wide circle, and he will never 
fling out his banner on the outer wall and bring the 
masses trooping to it. As long as he remains at the 
head of affairs, and no successor to Mr. Chamberlain 
appears, I| disbelieve in the reaction. 
* * * * * 

As for the quarrel with the Lords, we stand at the 
parting of the ways. No one, certainly not the 
Ministry, seems to know exactly what they will do. No 
doubt strong influences are working to secure a change 
of attitude, or at least a modification of policy, when 
the Report stage of the Education Bill is reached. If 
there are large reductions in their demands, the task of 
the Government becomes more difficult, for the amend- 
ments would then have to be considered serialim, but 
the constitutional quarrel may be averted, or postponed 
for a little. Here it may be assumed that the influence 
of the King will come in. Naturally he would 
not desire the raising of the constitutional issue. 
But how can that be averted when _ the 
Liberal Government in its first year of office is made 
aware of a force in the Constitution which condemas 
it to choose between absolute sterility and a vital force 
so low and mean as to withdraw from it all the most 
powerful and refreshing elements in its constitution ? 
It is no use preaching peace in so thoroughly warlike 
a situation as that. The Liberal Party must either 
fight or go under. It cannot afford I will not say to 
losé another battle but to let the issue go by default, 
This was what happened in 1894, and then we had the 
defeat of 1895. 

* * * * * 

Now, if the Lords are going to fight, we must 
not be afraid to meet them, and to meet them with a 
declared constitutional alternative to the Upper 
Chamber as it exists to-day. It will be better for 
Liberalism if that battle be fought sooner rather than 
later, and we ought always to be prepared for it, always 
to have it in our minds, if not on our lips, as the 
patriotic Frenchman says of Alsace and Lorraine. 
If the Monarchy does not desire this conflict it 
probably has the means of averting it, or delaying 
it for a space. But the Liberal Party has a 
right to declare that it means to exist and do 
its work, come what may, and that if an irre- 
movable obstacle to that duty presents itself in the 
hereditary chamber, the people must decide whether 
such an element in the Constitution shall remain. 
Bagehot has a good deal to say on the function of a 
‘“wise ” King in some such contingency. I fancy the 
need of very special means of preserving the constitu- 
tional balance will present themselves before many 
months have gone over our heads. 

* . * * * 

Much the most striking personality which 
debates in the Lords have developed is 


the 


Lord 


Stanley of Alderley. This remarkable man has never 
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had quite so large and conspicuous a stage for his 
great talent. Perhaps he is the one living peer who 
can be compared with the great Lord Shaftesbury for 
the character and range of h . work for the public. The 
fruit of that work, accomplished for the most part in 
humble committee-rooms, stands out now in the daily 
and hourly discomfiture of the bench of bishops and 
the most thorough and brilliant presentment of the 
work of elementary educationin England that has ever 
been set before the people. You can almost see the 
lawn sleeves quiver with agitation when this terrible 
man rises. Not one of these bishops, not all otf them 
put together—excepting the Bishop of Hereford, 
who, however, has been not a little disappointing on 
the Education Bill—equal him in sincerity, power, 
knowledge, public spirit, and courage, They fear 
him and they are absolutely unequal to him. The 
Primate ran away with exceeding haste and much dis- 
cretion when Lord Stanley fell upon him and tore his 
contracting-out amendment to pieces, worrying it with 
almost unsportsmanlike cruelty. Half a dozen such 
advocates of popular rights against clerical assumption 
would have destroyed the position of the Lords. As 
itis, he is a very great figure in the battle ; for his 
clear, objective mind furaishes the true contrast to the 
sophistry with which the Primate and his colleagues 
have covered this controversy. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Asquith’s personality and position in the party 
have been a good deal canvassed during the past week. 
His extreme abruptness of tone to his party during 
the debates on Clause 7 of the Land Tenure Bill 
created deep offence and his sensational and far- 
reaching declaration on Old-Age Pensions partly 
wiped out the grievance. Just now his position is 
critical, He has less hold on the House than his 
abilities and character ought to secure him. He 
lacks warmth, both of manner and of speech, 
and he is less assiduous on the bench than, 
considering his responsibility to the party, he ought to 
be. And yet, I fancy, he has something of the quality 
of a great Minister, and I believe, though I do not quite 
understand the official hostility to a graduated income- 
tax, that he will leave a fairly deep and broad mark on 
financial policy. In developing his line, he will need 
the support of the Liberal Left, which, perhaps in pride 
or reticence, he does not cultivate. This body, in turn, 
is colder to him than it is likely to be if he really con- 
vinces it of his large conceptions of democratic nance 
and his resolution to achieve them. 

e * * * * 


The debate on Chinese labour has been very diffi- 
cult. The system has developed the precise stamp 
which its early organisers must have known to belong 
to coolies speaking the northern or Mandarin dialect. 
It is idle to pretend that the evil has only just been dis- 
covered. It was notorious a year ago, and its preva- 
lence was admitted, within limits, by the Controller of 
Chinese Labour and by mine managers gener- 
ally, though I do not think that it was universal. 
It is probable that many of the frequent suicides 
of coolies are due to it. Ona the question of policy it 
seems to me hard for the Government to disregard the 
confident declarations of the anti-Chinese party in the 
Transvaal that the colony will bring this system to an 
end without the necessity of a more drastic and 





peremptory interference by the Imperial Power than 
has yet been putin force. This, of course, is the ideal 
solution. And certainiy it is upheld by Messrs. 
Creswell, Wybergh, Hull, and, I think, all the men 
who have led the South African campaign against 
Chinese labour. 





AGRICULTURE. 


FELLING TIMBER. 


Tue Irish Department of Agriculture has lately been de- 
voting a great deal of attention to the important question 
of forestry, and with a view of encouraging the industry 
has published some useful information for the guidance 
of farmers and agriculturalists generally. The amount of 
profit, it is pointed out, which results from growing 
timber of any kind depends greatly upon its being cut or 
felled at the proper time. This will vary, not only with 
the species, but also with the soil and situation upon 
which the trees were grown, with the local or general 
markets, and upon the development of individual trees, 
In the case of all healthy trees, the annual increase of 
wood in the trunks, or boles, which takes place during 
the summer, adds to the value of the trees up to a cer- 
tain point, beyond which the value either remains 
stationary or commences slowly to decrease. It remains 
stationary so long as the timber already formed con- 
tinues sound and unaffected by age and does not exhibit 
any forms of decay or deterioration which might prevent 
it from being put to its proper use. The value decreases 
when such deterioration takes place or when the size 
of the trees exceeds that at which they can be profitably 
handled or converted. As an instance of timber neither 
increasing nor decreasing in value, oak or pine trees may 
be mentioned which have ceased to add materially to their 
bulk, but in which the quality of the timber continues to 
increase slightly by the conversion of sapwood into heart- 
wood. In such a case, the state of the market for this 
class of timber should in a general way determine the 
period for cutting, and advantage should be taken of any 
temporary increase in the demand. Amongst species 
which are apt to deteriorate after a certain stage of growth 
are larch and ash. Larch may become affected by disease 
or heart-rot, while the timber of ash. may become black or 
dark-coloured, and this decreases the value. In both 
these cases the actual growth of the trees must always be 
considered in relation to the contingencies mentioned, 
and no definite size or age can be given at which they can 
be most profitably cut. Cases of timber decreasing in 
value with an increase in size may be met with in beech 
or silver fir, or in timber which is intended for pit-wood. 
With these, very large timber is more difficult to handle 
and convert than timber of moderate size, while its con- 
verted value per cubic foot remains the same, and it rarely 
makes so high a price in the form of round timber when 
of large dimensions as when smaller. 


Tue AGE FOR FELLING. 


Apart from the above considerations, the proper time 
for cutting most kinds of timber is when it has reached, 
but not exceeded, maturity. Other than making actual 
measurements at stated intervals, which enables the rate 
of growth to be ascertained, the maturity of most species 
is indicated by the external appearances which are well 
known to the practical man. The most prominent indi- 
cations are, first, the small size of the needles or leaves ; 
second, the stunted appearance and diminished length 
of the annual shoots, and possibly the growth of moss or 
lichen upon them; and, third, the presence of dead 
branches or twigs in the upper part of the crowns. Trees 
exhibiting these features may usually be considered as 
fully mature, and should be felled at the first favourable 
opportunity. As regards the commoner species of trees, 
when these are grown in ordinary plantations, and on 
average soils and situations, the most profitable ages at 
which they may be cut are as follows: Pine and spruce, 
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70-100 years ; larch, 50-80; ash, 60-80; Spanish chestnut, 
40-60; beech, elm, and sycamore, 80-100; tree willows 
and poplars, 40-50 years. Oak, grown on good land, 1s 
rarely mature until 120 years or so, as its value depends 
greatly upon the proportion of heart-wood the timber con- 
tains. With hedgerow timber it is very difficult to fix any 
age for profitable cutting, as the development of the 
trees is often uncertain. As a rule, however, only tall, 
well-shaped trees should be allowed to stand after sixty 
or seventy years, and for the sake of the hedges they 
should not be allowed to attain too large a size. 


(To be continued.) 





GARDENING. 
PLANTING Fruit TREEs. 


WueEN fruit trees reach growers from the nurserymen 
it is all too common to find that many of the roots have 
been broken in transit. This must not be immediately 
laid at the door of the packer, for in good houses the 
work is so thoroughly done that with fair handling it is 
impossible for any damage to accrue, but the extraordi- 
nary ability of the average railway worker in this direc- 
tion proves equal to the occasion, and damage is the re- 
sult. However, it meed not stand in the way of the tree’s 
future success, provided that the condition of the roots 
is given consideration before they are consigned to the 
earth. Directly the trees come to hand they must be un- 
packed and if it is found that they are absolutely dry, they 
should be at once immersed in water and there left for 
several hours until they have plumped up again, as if 
put in when they are dry it is some time before they swell 
up sufficiently to commence the work of imbibing 
moisture. 

Now we may give consideration to the manipulation 
of the roots. Each one should be closely examined, and 
those that are lacerated or bruised even to the smallest 
degree must be cut back to perfectly sound portions; this 
is most important, as they will not recover if put into 
the soil, but will slowly and surely decay, and probably 
lead on to canker in the tree if it be an apple or a pear, 
or to gumming if it belong to the stone fruit section. For 
this purpose it is imperative that a very sharp knife be 
used so that the wound shall be perfectly smooth and 
clean, as it will tuen callus over quickly and throw out 
fresh healthy fibres. In all cases the cut should be made 
upwards and outwards from the stem of the tree so 
that the cut portion shall lie downwards and_ not 
upwards when in position. This is another 
of the apparently small things, of which there are so 
many in gardening, that have a most important bearing 
upon the ultimate result of our efforts and should not, 
therefore, be overlooked or neglected. 

Having got the roots in condition, the actual process 
of planting must be taken in hand at once as it is not 
desirable that the roots shall be exposed to the influences 
of the atmosphere any longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. As the station has been previously prepared, the 
work should not take long, but it must be carefully car- 
ried out. The roots must be spread out to their fullest 
extent and, at the same time, as they are given an out- 
ward direction, they should be so placed that they travel 
slightly downwards, and between each layer some fibrous 
loam ought to be firmly worked. In no circumstances is 
it permissible to use a mixture of soil and manure for put- 
ting in between the layers of roots, or a coarse, gross luxu- 
riant growth will be encouraged that will be the reverse 
of fruitful. When the work is completed the top layer 
of roots should not be more than one and a half inches 
beneath the surface’ of the soil, unless the medium 
happens to be an exceedingly light one, when the distance 
from the surface may be about three inches, but never 
more. 





Next will come the question as to whether it is de- 
sirable or the reverse to apply a mulching of manure from 
the stem of the tree to just beyond the spread of the 
roots. Let it be said at once that this is seldom necessary 
where the best loam was employed to work among the 
roots; on the contrary, it may do more harm than good 
by running closely together and preventing fresh air from 
entering the soil and reaching the roots. If the manure 
to be employed is in the form of sweet, short droppings 
from horses it can scarcely do the smallest harm, even 
if it does not do any good. As a rule, however, it is 
wise on the part of growers to defer the use of manure 
until the end of May or the beginning of June next follow- 
ing upon planting, as by that time the soil will have 
become warmed by the heat of the sun, the roots will 
have got a good hold, will be actively searching for food, 
and will appreciate the small encouragement that is given 
t» them, and the added coolness that will follow upon the 
dressing. 

When trees are planted in the autumn and it has 
not been necessary to very severely shorten the roots, it 
will not be essential to cut back the branches, it being 
preferable, indeed, to defer the work until the top buds 
on the shoots have started into growth in the spring. 
Then, in view of the future success of the tree, it will 
be wise to cut back each shoot about two-thirds of its 
length so as to commence to form a sound foundation 
to the tree. If, however, the planting has had to be 
deferred until the spring and the roots have had to be 
somewhat severely cut, it is wise to shorten the growths 
immediately, except where the soil is exceedingly poor, 
when it is rather better practice to leave all cutting until 
the following autumn. It is, perhaps, needless to add 
that if a shoot is seen to be damaged when the tree arrives, 
it is equally important that it shall be cut back to 
sound, uninjured wood, as it is to cut the roots that are 
in similar condition. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


RELIGIOUS TESTS FOR TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The debates in the House of Lords emphasise 
the imperative need for clear speaking if Liberals are to 
retain the confidence of the country. Some loose phrases 
used by Mr. Birrell and Mr. Lough in the House of Com- 
mons or in receiving deputations may be capable of in- 
genious explanations. But in the struggle between Lords 
and Commons it is vitally necessary that there should be 
no obscurity if the country is to grasp the issue. 

The phrasing of Clause 7 (2) has been variously inter- 
preted, and, frankly, I do not know exactly what is intended. 
“The teacher shall not be required as a condition of his 
appointment to subscribe to any religious creed.” Mr. 
Balfour pointed out, with absolute justice, that no teacher 
ever had been required to subscribe to any religious test. 
The words in their literal sense are a mockery, and after 
the experience of the West Riding judgment it seems highly 
desirable to say precisely what we mean. 

Another interpretation emphasises the word appoint- 
ment, and suggests that once appointed inquiries can be 
made, and the teacher shifted about accordingly. 

Some draw distinctions between Clause 4 schools and 
the rest and suggest that in appointments or promotions 
in these schools tests are not to be forbidden. 

Finally, we hear distinctions drawn between appoiat- 
ment and promotion. 

The plain Liberal is puzzled. He thought that the 
phrase suggested by Lord Stanley, “shall be appointed with- 
out reference to religious creed or denomination,” repre- 
sented fairly the meaning of “no tests for teachers.” Yet 
only ten mer bers voted for it. Remember that the phrase 


But things 


is taken direct from Mr. Balfour’s own bill. 
have changed since 1902. 

Meanwhile the Archbishop of Canterbury calmly 
assumes that tests will be applied and is mainly concerned 
with their adequacy. The mere statement tha: a man is a 
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member of the Church of England is insufficient ; of course 
that will be required. We have to be sure what sort of 
member he is. It is worth quoting the exact phrases (as re- 
ported in the Zimes): 

“He perfectly agreed that in the case of a Roman 
Catholic or Jewish school the probability of the appoint- 
ment of a teacher who would not be in sympathy with the 
feelings of the owners or maintainers of that school was 
remote; but it was not at all improbable that a teacher 
might be appointed in a Church of England school about 
whom no further inquiry was thought necessary than that 
he called himself a member of the Church of England, 
and who might be the very last man whom the people 
whose interests the Government said they desired to pro- 
tect would have chosen as a teacher for their school.” 

Yet the Archbishop says he has frankly accepted the 
abolition of tests. 

It is useless quarrelling over words until we know what 
we mean. It is obvious that the clause does not mean what 
it literally says. What, then, does it mean?—Yours, etc., 

G. L. BRUCE. 

Loughton, November 15, 1906. 


“BISHOPS OR BIBLE ?” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sin,—May an Anglican reader of The Speaker ven- 
ture to make a protest against some points in your article 
on “Bishops or Bible”? It is one thing to treat the 
matter of the schools as one in which the Government 1s 
doing political justice to a section of the community and 
to point out the unreasonableness of opposition to such a 
measure ; it is quite another thing to attribute dishonesty 
and cowardice to men who are opposing it, simply because 
they do not accept the theory of the Church of England 
which you lay down and still remain within its borders. 

You quote the Sixth Article, “Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation, etc.”; but you do not 
mention the fact that every bishop and clergyman also sub- 
scribes to thirty-eight others, including the eighth and the 
twentieth. These, of course, may be alike nonsense to you 
and to “the younger men” of the Free Church Council ; 
but for the clergy they indicate the sense in which this sixth 
article is to be taken; and it is not exactly fair to call them 
dishonest cowards because they do not interpret it in your 
sense. I believe that sometimes even clauses in legal docu- 
ments have to be interpreted by reference to others. I do 
not mow go into the question as to whether any help in find- 
ing out what things are to be taught out of Holy Scripture 
is reasonable or desirable if the Bible is used as a text- 
book of instruction. ; 

Again, you say that the Church of England is a “ Pro- 
testant” Church; but you do not tell us what the word 
means, or what warrant you have for applying it as an 
epithet to the Church. Possibly you are unaware that the 
word docs not occur in the Prayer Book or the Articles ; 
and why, then, cast contempt on those Churchmen who 
find a definite meaning in words to which they are com- 
mitted—‘the Holy Catholic Church” ? 

It may be a quite ridiculous meaning to you; it may be 
that you are right in holding that it should never be taught 
in the public elementary school, but at least the men who 
hold it are not on that account necessarily without honesty 
and courage. 

Or, if they do lack honesty and courage for remaining 
in the Church of England while maintaining such views as 
regards a State-made religion, they and the “ Protestant- 
ism” of the Church fail at least in the good company of 
Mr. Gladstone.—Yours, etc., 

H. A. KENNEDY. 

[We endeavour to expand our remarks elsewhere. The 
term Protestant is explained and justified by Hook, a High 
Churchman.—ED.] 


THE CONSCRIPTION CONSPIRACY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—May I trespass on your generosity for space to 
reply as briefly as possible on the points raised by your 
correspondents ? Even slight arguments serve to convince 
unless they are promptly met. First, then, arbitration is 
not left cut of account. We are quite aware that the 
principle has received the permissive sanction of the 
civilised nations, which have even created the machinery 
for its practice. In this respect it stands in the inter- 





national world in a position analagous to that enjoyed with 
us by cremation. We are just as anxious as others to see 
the practice extended, but we must recognise facts, and not 
the least significant of these is that in the whole series of 
excellent arbitration treaties all disputes are reserved in 
which the honour or sovereign dignity of one of the high 
contracting parties is involved. Honour is probably the 
most elastic word in the diplomatic vocabulary. We can 
be idealists, surely, without losing ourselves in optimism. 
“The day may come,” says Josh Billings, “when the lion 
will lie down with the lamb, but when the lion gets up the 
lamb will be missing.” This sounds cynical, but it only 
expresses humorously what is probably a fact, that feebly- 
held wealth will always be absorbed by the hungry and 
strong. International arbitration can completely super- 
sede war only when it covers all disputes and its award is 
backed by the federated strength of the Great Powers. That 
day is not yet. Again, a nation in arms is not a nation of 
slaves except under an autocracy or an oligarchy. The 
Crimean and Boer Wars, cited by your correspondent, are 
nothing to the point. Both were foreign wars, and there 
is no intention—let me emphasise this—to make service 
compulsory except for home defence. Its advantage for 
foreign wars would be that such as voluntecred would be 
physically, morally, and technically fit to do something 
for their country’s cause. The reference to “Peace, re- 
trenchment, and reform” is an idle attempt to divert dis- 
cussion unprofitably. There is no antithesis of compulsory 
training to peace. On the contrary, many are enthusiastic 
champions of the principle just because they believe that 
some personal experience and liability would replace the 
blatant bellicosity of the music-hall by a dignified sense of 
responsibility. As for retrenchment, I see no reason myself 
why this should be incompatible with universal training, 
and for reform I know of none more called for on moral 
considerations, to speak of no other, than one to abolish 
the system which under the fiction of volunteerism throws 
on the narrow shoulders of our industrial weaklings and 
failures the burden which should be supported by the broad 
back of the whole nation. 

If by conscription is meant the discriminating system 
of partial conscription, with its hideous corollary of sub- 
stitution formerly prevailing over a large part of the conti- 
nent, I do not think that a single member of the N.S.L. 
advocates anything of the kind. Further, as there is no 
question of serving abroad, and as we have a complete 
representative control of our foreign affairs, how can con- 
scription force men to fight in causes they abominate ? Yet 
this is just what is happening to-day, for your Tommy 
Atkins, who has been pressed into the army by poverty, has 
relatively no voice in the making of a war, in which he is 
none the less absolutely compelled to fight. In conclusion, 
I do not wish to seem out of sympathy with social reform. 
All thinking persons must regard the equitable adjustment 
of privileges and responsibilities in the State as a prime 
essential to healthy patriotism, but internal content will not 
abolish war, which is international in its causes, nor will 
such patriotism, “in any case of real attack,” suddenly 
endow its possessors with the technical skill for conducting 
successfully a war under modern conditions. But how 
would the withdrawal of lads under eighteen improve the 
labour service at my “mills” ? Mr. Hogge asks me. I 
cannot speak of my mills, for I have none, but here at the 
works of Joseph Crosfield and Sons my colleagues in the 
management, equally with myself, are convinced that its 
effects would be most beneficial, as in all scientific indus- 
tries where disciplined co-operation is a prime necessity. 
So strongly, in fact, are we convinced of the value of a 
military discipline that we have taken every measure in our 
power to supply the defect, not only by giving “extended 
facilities” for volunteering, including drill during working 
hours—the works furnish a complete company to the local 
battalion—but by developing to the highest possible degree 
services such as the fire brigade and ambulance, which 
give some of the advantages of military discipline. 

In Switzerland compulsory training has long been an 
institution, and no objection has ever been raised to it by 
the manufacturers, who are themselves under the liability ; 
on the contrary, they all admit that the compensations more 
than outweigh the inconveniences. The truth is that the 
training is a positive blessing to the youth, whom poverty 
has too early forced to take the plunge, and who feels him- 
self swept helpless along in the full tide of life’s battle, for 
it provides him a breathing space, after which he can often 
change most advantageously the whole direction of his life. 

Mr. Hogge’s “thousands of parents” probably exist in 
an imaginatioi, over-dosed with the sensational. The abnor- 
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mal alone is chronicled. There are no statistics of health, 
only of disease. But I might remind him that we are deal- 
ing with millions, and 10,000 in a million is only 1 per cent. 
Having lived in Germany I have perhaps seen more of the 
ninety-nine. 

The Bank rate and the national credit have nothiag to 
say to the question, except this, that wars are short, de- 
cisive, and relatively less costly in proportion as the right 
conditions have been prepared for waging them promptly 
and with irresistible power. The present stringency in cash, 
by the way, does not mean diminution of wealth’ so much 
as revival of trade and larger and more numerous oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment—in other words, a smaller 
ratio of the fluid to the fixed elements in wealth. As regards 
the fall of Consols, this is perhaps due largely to the wider 
activity and increased borrowings of the municipalities which 
offer better interest with almost equal security, and in pro- 
portion as we see in this permanent factor of the situation 
the low price of Consols becomes less and less significant. 
After all, there is no reason for alarm. All things are 
relative, and I see that French and German Three per 
Cents. closed to-day at 94 and 84 respectively, against 
British Two-and-a-Half at 86144, which Mr. Hogge must see 
leaves us quite a respectable margin of superiority. The 
fluctuations in the Bank rate are a natural result of the 
extremely exiguous amount of metallic currency with which 
the trade of the world is carried on. These fluctuations are 
equally felt elsewhere—at the moment the rate at Berlin is 
6, while in Paris it stands at 3. Further, while in view of 
London’s special position as the clearing-house of the world 
they are there particularly important and alarming, thev 
are not a reliable indication of the general movement in 
national wealth or credit. A better criterion would be in 
the net profit—if that could be ascertained—of our indus- 
tries, or in the value of our special imports. Mr. Hogge’s 
notions of sanitation are, perhaps, confined to water and 
sewerage. In these we probably still hold an advantage 
over Germany. In other respects, as in the suppression of 
smoke, the demolition of insanitary property, the provision 
of wide tree-planted thoroughfares and large open spaces, 
and the control of suburban developments, all competent 
observers agree that we are miles behind. I would com- 
mend Mr. Hogge to the admirable book on The Housing 


Problem, the Example of Germany, by Mr. Horsfall, of - 


Manchester, who is an expert on this question. All ob- 
servers are agreed that the German city crowd is cleaner 
and better behaved than the English. There must be a 
reason for this.—Yours, etc., 





K. E. MARKEL. 
Bewsey, Warrington. 
November 14, 1906. 


CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In your issue of October 27 there appeared an 
article upon Critics and Criticism. So ably does the writer 
state the case from the point of view of both the educated 
public and the artist that there must be many who will 
welcome his article as most opportune. At the present 
time it is, I think, generally admitted that art criticism 
as a whole has degenerated into barefaced advocacy, and 
that usually of the works of one particular school of 
painters. The same, I believe, is the case with the allied 
art of music. As the writer points out, eccentricity is ex- 
tolled above everything. He says: 

“Technical skill is, of course, the beginning of success 
in art; without command of the means no artist can hope 
to achieve the end. But this school of painters, and the 
critics who exalt them, have concluded that technical skill 
is the end. And since there is obviously no finality in 
it, the eternal impulse of progress has driven them to seek 
new and uncommon methods of technical expression.” 


It would scarcely be possible to state the case in 
better terms ; that is the precise truth, and known to be so 
by the great body of artists of to-day. They read with 
amusement the supposed technical terms which serve to 
give an appearance of learning to what is really a hollow 
farce. They read with interest what is written by the few 
critics whom they know to be competent and cast the 
rest aside with contempt. But this false criticism or advo- 
cacydoes positive harm. The would-be purchaser of works 
of art is puzzled; he cannot admire what he is told is 
“superb,” and often fearing to trust his own judgment, he 
goes to the dealer and buys through him to the detriment 
of art societies and the artists whom they represent, and 
consequently to the art of the nation. We badly want 
broad-minded critics, who seck for what is highest and 





best in art, whose writings would carry weight, and be 
appreciated by and helpful to both painters and the public. 
Such an article as the one which you have published 
should serve to set people thinking. and so pave the way 
for a better state of things.—Yours, etc., 
AN ARTIST. 


HOLLAND AND HER COLONIES. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I do not know if Mr. A. G. Boissevain will take 
up your challenge of “showing the baselessness of the 
charges” in the “ specific case which had formed the subject 
of telegrams in English papers.” But will you allow me, a 
Dutchman like Mr. Boissevain, to ask if it is fair to ex- 
pect that the baselessness of a charge should be proved 
rather than that the charge should be proved by you ? 

I regret that I did not see your paper wherein the 
specific case was mentioned, but the question is about the 
recently concluded Bali expedition, and so I can fairly 
assume that the shooting down of the princely house of 
Badoona, with courtiers and women and children, by the 
Dutch troops is the case referred to. That raised an out- 
cry, but only from misinformed or malevolent people. 

The Dutch official and newspaper reports made it abso- 
lutely clear at once that the shooting had to be done, un- 
avoidably, but for their self-defence. One cannot, reason- 
ably, I think, accuse a nation or a foreign Government or 
foreign troops of cruelty or barbarism without taking 
notice of the available and—I add—plausible explanation 
of the matter. 

Sir, the Dutch are no Imperialist, no Jingo people ; and 
you may rely on my words, if cruelties were perpetrated 
by our troops there would have been an outcry in our 
country itself. Now, I saw in our Socialist Press sneers 
about the civilisation Holland was introducing among the 
Balinese. Well, I myself have my doubts as to the 
value of the sort of civilisation Western nations use to 
bring to so-called uncivilised or semi-civilised people. And 
I will not press the opinion—it is mine—that the recent 
expedition ended a cruel and brutal despotism of native 
princes. But no sensible man, even among Socialists, 
denies that in this specific case our troops could not do 
otherwise. The men themselves were sick of the business, 
and the officers, too. 

The story of that Indian prince, with his relatives, his 
court dignitaries, women and children, all dressed in 
white, the Indian colour of death, all vowed to death, and 
then charging with lances and crisses (the long Indian 
daggers) against the modern weapon of destruction in the 
hands of their enemies ; and then crissing to death the last 
survivors of the charge, and the last man stabbing himself, 
it is all horrifying to read. It was not the act of sane 
people, perhaps, but it is a splendid insanity. I have the 
most profound admiration for this foolish, useless heroism. 
Nevertheless, the Dutch troops had no choice than to 
shoot them down after having done all they could to pre- 
vent the massacre and the wholesale suicides. Really, you 
should have the matter translated for you, and then you 
wil] ask no more for a refutation of a baseless charge.— 
Yours, etc., 

Rotterdam. H. 





LOVE THE TRUANT. 


(From the Greek Anthology.) 
HERE is Love the tameless say ? 
For but now with wings outspread, 
From my couch at break of day 


Rising up, away he fled. 


"Tis a lad of babbling tongue 

Swift, winged, fearless, cruel, kind, 
At his side a quiver slung, 

And his smile betrays his mind. 


Who begat him? Ask not me. 
All men hate him everywhere. 
Earth nor Heaven nor the Sea, 
None will own him.—But beware, 


Lest now, forging fetters, he— 
Lo! see where his ambush lies. 

Knave, you cannot hide from me 
In my lady’s lovely eyes! 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


MR. GEORGE RUSSELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
LIFE.* 


R. GEORGE RUSSELL, though an ardent 
Radical and a devout High Churchman, is the 
easiest and gayest of social philosophers, a Christian 
epicurean. When he describes such solemnities as 
a bishop in cope and mitre he becomes serious, though 
never dull. Through the ordinary affairs of life he 
moves with Horatian geniality, the kindest and 
keenest of superficial observers. I donot mean that 
Mr. Russell is himself superficial ; far from it. He has 
read widely and he has strong convictions. But in 
these papers, written to enliven the A/anchester Guar- 
dian, he deals mainly with the obvious, and succeeds in 
the difficult task of making it original. Défficile est 
proprie communia dicere. That is just what Mr. 
Russell does, writing like a scholar, and yet so that all 
men or women may understand him. His types are 
common enough, and many of them would in real life 
be bores. But the treatment they receive from him is 
uncommon, and it is far better to encounter them in 
his pages than to meet them in the flesh. His volume 
is the lightest of light reading without the faintest 
tinge of the trivial or the vulgar. If I might venture 
upon a single protest, it would be against Mr. Russell’s 
opening sentence, which runs as follows: 


“¢The Child is Father of the Man,’ as Wordsworth 
remarks in a line which, if it were not embedded in a 
poem, might easily be taken for prose.” 


Sneers at Wordsworth are out of date. Apart from 
their noble setting, the words Mr. Russell quotes are 
as profound as they are simple, and reveal the inner- 
most mind of a sublime poet. 

Perhaps, on a very much smaller point, I may also 
be allowed a humble remonstrance. On his third page 
Mr. Russell has printed some very poor verses about 
a very famous school, which he attributes to ‘ the 
Poet Laureate of Eton.” I always thought that the 
Poet Laureate of Eton was Gray; and Gray would 
rather have perished than write such doggerel as— 


“ Harrow may be more clever, 
Rugby may make more row ! ” 


Eton used to teach taste, God bless her, even in the 
days when she taught little else. Then, again, I stare 
when I am told that ‘‘the best set of confirmation- 
questions ever composed at Eton was the handiwork 
of William Johnson, a layman whom most men called 
an Agnostic.” I never saw a set of confirmation- 
questions in my life, and therefore I am no judge of 
such things. William Johnson would have abhorred the 
word ‘‘ agnostic,” partly because he was a scholar and 
partly because he was a Broad Churchman, An Erastian 
he was, and always taught the subordination of the 
Church to the State. But he was no more an 
“Agnostic” than Mr. Russell himself. Then, again, I 
read with amazement the words“ The Eton boys are still 
to wear tall hats and round jackets and white waist- 
coats.” lam very blind, and politicians are supposed 
to confuse white with black. But though I was always 
blind I was not always a politician, and I hardly think 
that I can have been mistaken since I was twelve years 


* SociaAL SILHOUETTES. By George W. E Russell. Loudon : 
Smith, Elder aud C»., 7s. 6d. net. 





old in attributing blackness to the waistcoats of Eton 
boys. 

And now I have done with fault-finding, an ungra- 
cious task, and can heartily recommend this book not 
merely to the numerous class who are always in search 
of amusement, but also to the tired and yet cultivated 
mind (not ‘‘ cultured,” Mr. Russell, you do not 
“culture” your mind) that requires gentle and agree- 
able solace. Mr. Russell never taxes the brain and 
yet he never lowers himself. His style is too good 
to be obtrusive, and yet it is half the pleasure of 
reading his volume. May I say, on the matter of 
dress, how keenly I sympathise with his criticism of 
costume in contemporary Oxford ? 

“I relate what I lately saw—an undergraduate in 
a coloured shirt and Norfolk jacket and bedroom 
slippers, with his head bare and his gown tied round 
his neck, going to lecture on a bicycle.” 

And then they cemplain that the University chest 
is low. Oh for one hour of a good old-fashioned 
proctor, Kuvayerév, hunting with bull-dogs. 

Mr. Russell has a most wholesome hatred of snob- 
bishness,aquality which I gather from his admirers that 
the late Master of Balliol was never tired of defending. 
The narrative which follows is one that Thackeray 
himself might have envied ; 

‘‘ When the late Lord Bute came of age the Muni- 
cipality of Cardiff went in procession to Cardiff Castle, 
having in their triumphal train a goat which had been 
carefully instructed to do its part in glorifying the hero 
ofthe hour. It had been taught with infinite labour to 
spell out of a set of ivory letters the word B-U-T-E, 
and this the sagacious animal did, amid the loyal 
plaudits of the company. But the second stage of the 
performance was less successful. It was announced 
that the goat would indicate with unerring hoof the 
figures — 200,000 — which, applied to pounds, were 
understood to represent the hero’s income. Eager 
eyes were fixed on the performance, and the witnesses 
were prepared to applaud with equal zeal the beast’s 
sagacity and the man’s opulence; but, whetheras a pro- 
test against human snobbishness, or through a failure 
of memory, or from mere cussedness, the goat stopped 
at 200. Nor would the most urgent persuasions induce 
him to advance beyond that very modest figure.” Was 
ever a good story better told ? 

Snobbishness suggests the name of the great 
satirist who defined, if he did not coin, the word. Mr. 
Russell knows his Thackeray as well as his Dickens, 
though not perhaps with quite the same appreciation. 
Did Thackeray really hate soldiers as muchas Mr. 
Russell says he did or at all? ‘* Colonel Newcome,” 
says Mr. Russell, ‘‘ is indeed a most lovable character, 
but in drawing him Thackeray’s pencil was guided by 
private affection. His typical soldier is not Colonel 
Newcome, but Major Pendennis or Sir George Tufto.” 

Major Pendennis was a type of the selfish old 
bachelor, the man about town, rather than a type of the 
soldier, and when Thackeray drew Colonel Newcome, 
he cannot have altogether forgotten Uncle Toby. And 
what of Major Dobbin, the one unblemished male 
character in Vanity Fair ? About celebrated authors, 
however, opinions will always differ, and I would give 
a good deal of fine writing about Thackeray for Mr. 
Russell’s Grenadier, who said, ‘‘ with chilly friendli- 
ness, of a contemporary in the (Coldstreams, that he 
was not a bad fellow, but rather Coldstreamy.” Mr. 
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Russell, who has written the best book about Matthew 
Arnold, gives an excellent sketch of him here. The 
facts, I think, are not altogether new, but how well 
they are retold : 


‘** Gentlemen,’ said Matthew Arnold to the Income Tex 
Commissioners, who tried to assess his profits from 
literature at a thousand a year, ‘ you see before you what 
you have often heard of—ax unpopular author. The 
appeal had the immediate effect of reducing the assessment 
from £1,000 to £200; and the Commissioners had the 


opportunity of seeing what a charming person an unpopular 
author can be.” 


It istoo much to expect that a writer of social gossip 
should be rigidly accurate in historical details. It is, 
however, going a little far to say that ‘‘Mr. Glad- 
stone, confined to bed byabad cold, dissolved the Parlia- 
ment of 1868 in a fit of temper.’’ For, as Mr. Morley 
has shown, Mr. Gladstone had contemplated a reduc- 
tion of the Army and Navy Estimates, to which neither 
Mr. Cardwell nor Mr. Goschen would consent, and the 
final decision to dissolve Parliament was discussed in 
Cabinet before the Prime Minister, with the unanimous 
approval of his colleagues, laid it before the Queen. 
But lam becoming pedantic. The cold and the fit of 
temper are much more picturesque than the Estimates, 
the Cabinet, or even the Income Tax, which had a good 
deal to do with the dissolution of 1874. Mr. Russell 
writes for amusement, not for instruction, for amuse- 
ment in the best sense, not for instruction in the worst. 
His sympathies are with the people. His heart is with 
the Church. It ‘is not every Liberal Churchman who 
knows how to be frivolous, but Mr. Russell provides 
entertamment of a very high order for all sorts and 


conditions of men. Semmens Pave. 
é . 





LORD DURHAM AND THE DURHAM 
REPORT. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE FirsT EARL OF DURHAM. 

J. Reid. Two vols. London: Longmans. 
THE distinction between history and biography has net 
been sufficiently borne in mind by Mr. Reid. His book is 
too long and discursive, and in style is somewhat to seck. 
The narrative is, however, clearly written, and the Cana- 
dian portion of Durham’s career will always interest the 
political student, especially the great State paper with 
which it closed. 

The book will not, we think, alter the opinion gene- 
rally held of Durham. He was not a man of supreme 
intellectual power, his temper was impulsive and 
violent and was aggravated by bad health. He often 
said and did regrettable and indiscreet things, and 
as a colleague he was difficult to get on with. He was, 
however, a high-minded and sincere politician, his public 
services were considerable, and he is not unworthy of 
biographical record. 

John George Lambton was born in 1792. In 1813 
he entered Parliament as member for the county of Dur- 
ham, a constituency with which his family had long been 
connected. From the commencement he acted as the 
earnest Liberal he showed himself to be throughout his 
career. In 1814 he denounced the cession of Norway to 
Sweden (an act which has only been reversed in our own 
day) which had been sanctioned by the English Govern- 
ment. In 1815 Durham opposed the Corn Bill. In 1816 
he married the daughter of Earl Grey, a Liberal aristo- 
crat, with whom Durham often found himself in political 
disagreement. In 1821 Durham advocated electoral dis- 
tricts, household suffrage, and triennial parliaments. He 
afterwards supported the Ministry of Canning. and was 
raised to the peerage by Lord Goderich. The Grey 
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Administration soon followed, and Durham entered the 
Cabinet. Parliamentary Keform was at once taken in 
hand, and Durham, with Lord John Russell, Sir James 
Graham, and Lord Duncannon constituted the famous 
“committee of four” entrusted with the preparation of 
the bill. Their scheme was in large part adopted by 
the Cabinet, though the duration of parliaments was not 
shortened and a clause providing for voting by ballot was 
struck out. In 1833 Durham resigned office, partly from 
ill-health, but principally from dissatisfaction with the 
Irish policy of the Ministry. He never again held Cabinet 
office. During 1834 he delivered speeches of advanced 
Liberalism in various parts of the country, and at the 
banquet given to Lord Grey, at Edinburgh, he made the 
famous declaration that he was one of those who saw with 
regret every hour which passed over the existence of 
acknowledge but unreformed abuses. By this speech he 
incurred the: lasting enmity of Brougham. When the 
Whigs retu~ned to office in 1835 Durham found himself 
excluded. He was, however, appointed Ambassador to 
Russia, a post which he held until 1837. Very shortly 
after his return to England, Melbourne, the Prime Minister, 
asked him to assume the Governorship of the North 
American provinces, the condition of affairs in Canada 
having given rise to great anxiety. This proposal Durham 
at first declined, but by the end of the year affairs in 
Canada had greatly worsened, and in January, 1838, he 
accepted the office, “ depending on the cordial and ener- 
getic support of Her Majesty’s Government, and on their 
putting the most favourable construction on my actions.” 
How the Governmeft deserted Durham is well known. 
The details will be found in Mr. Reid’s book. He was 
defended by Mill in the Westminster Review and after- 
wards by Miss Martineau in The History of the Thirty 
Years Peace. Durham returned to England a thwarted 
and broken-hearted man. He lived long enough, how- 
ever, to take part in the preparation of the Report which 
bears his name, and he died prematurely in 1840, at the 
age of forty-eight. 

Mr. Reid has raised again the old question as to the 
authorship of the famous report, and as his statements 
are, we think, in some respects inaccurate, and as he 
has omitted to call attention to some of the evidence, 
we shall make no apology for examining the question at 
some little length. 

Mr. Reid says (Vol. IT., p. 341), “ The whole scheme 
of it” (the report), “no less than the arguments which 
rendered it resistless, the statesmanlike grasp of real 
issues involved, which made it impressive, and, above 
all, the moral vision which dominated it, sprang from 
Durham's far-secing and sagacious brain.” Brougham, 
says Mr. Reid, originated the story that other people were 
responsible for the report. For this statement Mr. Reid 
gives no evidence, except the meeting with Macaulay, 
mentioned by the latter. We do not see how this proves 
that Brougham originated the story. The current belief is 
stated by Dr. Garnett, in his life of Gibbon Wakefield, p. 
178, to have been thus expressed: “ Wakefield thought it, 
Buller wrote it, Durham signed it.” No contradiction was 
ever, to our knowledge, publicly made by any one of the 
three, nor was any claim to any part of the authorship ever 
publicly made by Buller or Wakefield. Any such claim 
would have been disloyal to their chief, who, with their 
concurrence, had assumed the full responsibility for the 
report. We notice below the article in the ZEdin- 
burgh Review referred to by Mr. Reid. He further 
says (Vol. II., p. 340) that Charles Buller obtained 
in time the credit of the whole report, and that the 
late Henry Reeve was perhaps more responsible than 
anyone else for this by a note he inserted in the Greville 
Memoirs. The note is to be found in Volume IV. of the 
Memoirs, p. 168. It states that the report was written 
by Buller and embodied the opinions of Wakefield and 
Sir William Molesworth. Mr. Reid adds that Reeve 
gave no authority for the statement, but on page 


169 the following note appears: “The copy” (of the 
report) “which appeared in the Times was sent to that 
journal by Mr. Hanson, who was one of the persons 
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attached to Lord Durham's mission. He afterwards be- 
came Sir Richard Davies Hanson, Chief Justice of South 
Australia. This gentleman gave the following account of 
the transaction. ‘The whole report was written by Charles 
Buller with the exception of two paragraphs on Church 
or Crown Lands, which were composed by Gibbon w ake- 
field and Mr. Hanson. After the report was presented 
to the Colonial Office, the Government wished those last 
two paragraphs to be modified. This Lord Durham was 
inclined to do. Wakefield resisted this, and, in order to 
prevent any change, he got Hanson to send a copy of the 
report to the Zimes, where it appeared the next day. 
These particulars have been communicated to me by a 
gentleman to whom Sir Richard Hanson related them.” 
It may be here stated that Reeve was editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review from 1855 down to his death. Mr. Reid 
further says that the statement that Durham did not write 
the report is commonly supposed to have been first made 
(in print, we presume) by John Stuart Mill, and that he 
wrote his autobiography in old age. Mill states (Auto- 
biography, p. 251) that what preceded that page had 
been written or revised previous to or during 1861, in 
which year Mill was fifty-five. It should be stated that 
Mill knew Durham, Buller, and Wakefield personally. 
The passage referred to by Mr. Reid is to be found on 
pages 216-17 of the Autobiography. Mill says, “I had 
followed the Canadian events from the beginning ; I had 
been one of the prompters of his” (Durham’s) “ promp- 
ters ; his policy was almost exactly what mine would have 
been, and I was in a position to defend it. . . . I 
believe there was a portion of truth in what Lord Durham 
soon after, with polite exaggeration, said to me—that to 
this article” (Mill’s article in the Westminster Review) 
“might be ascribed the almost triumphal reception 
which he met with on his arrival in England. 
er All hopes connected with Lord Durham as a 
ptlitician soon yanished, but with regard to Canadian and 
generally to colonial policy the cause was gained. Lord 
Durham’s report, written by Charles Buller, partly under 
the inspiration of Wakefield, began a new era — 
and I may say that in successfully upholding the reputa- 
tion of Lord Durham and his advisers at the most im- 
portant moment, I contributed materially to this result.” 

Before, however, the publication of Mill’s Auto- 
biography, Miss Martineau had referred to the subject in 
The History of the Thirty Years Peace, published in 1850. 
(See Book V., cap. 12, Bohn’s edition, Vol. TIT., pp. 459 
and 461.) It may here be noted that Mr. Reid says (Vol. L, 
p- 352), referring to a confidential memorandum written 
by Miss Martineau in 1868 (she was then sixty-six), 
relating the circumstances of Brougham’s quarrel with 
Durham, that no one is likely to challenge its importance 
as the testimony of a contemporary, who was also 
a shrewd and well-informed political observer. Mr. Reid 
nowhere refers to what Miss Martineau has said as to 
the authorship of the report. Miss Martineau says (page 
459) that Lord Durham was soon joined by his coadjutors 
from Canada, and that they worked together on the cele- 
brated report. And on page 466, “It has been mentioned 
that Mr. Charles Buller was the nearest friend and adviser 
of Lord Durham in his Canadian enterprise. He was his 
chief secretary and a member of his council; and it is 
understood that the merit of the celebrated report is 
mainly ascribable to him.” Miss Martineau, like Mill, 
was personally acquainted with Durham and Buller. 

In her Autobiography, Vol. I., p. 341. written in 1855, 
Miss Martineau returns to the subject. We extract a few 
passages: “ Many an hour, he (Charles Buller) spent by 
my fireside, both before and after Lord Durham’s govern- 
ment of Canada.’ The readers of my History 
of the Peace must perceive I had some peculiar opportu- 
nities of knowing the true story of that Canada 
governmental campaign. I could not then tell 
where I did get my information. It was mainly from 
Charles Buller’s journal of his residence in Canada, which 
was confided to me on his return by a friend of his and 
mine. I felt myself bound not to say so while he was 





living, and with a political career before him which 
such a disclosure might have injured.” 

But Mr. Reid refers to an article in the Edinburgh 
Review, which he states was written by Buller (an 
assertion which may be true, but no proof of it is 
given), and in which he says Buller denounced as a 
groundless assertion the statement that Durham did not 
write the report. The article referred to appeared in 
April, 1847, and is a review of Sir Francis Head’s The 
Emigrant. Head concluded that as the report contained 
conclusions directly contrary to those really entertained 
by Durham, he consequently signed it without reading or 
understanding it, when his mind had been temporarily 
affected, “or to speak plainly, Durham was for a moment 
out of his senses.” The reviewer replied that the discre- 
pancy of the conclusions of the report from the previous 
opinions of Durham could hardly be taken as proof of 
the groundless assertion that Durham was not its author, 
for the facts which Head had “discovered” and “ dis- 
closed” threw no new light on the matter. The reviewer 
added : “ These are no gratuituos assertions of ours. The 
process of conviction we have described is written in 
the report.” 

The words of the reviewer must not be taken apart 
from their context. He was dealing with Head’s foolish 
assertion that Durham had had nothing to do with the 
report. Nor are we disposed to attach importance to the 
question of style which has been raised by Mr. Egerton. 
The statements of Reeve, of Mill, and of Miss 
Martineau have not, we think, been satisfactorily refuted 
by Mr. Reid. But whatever may have been the respective 
shares of Durham, Buller, and Wakefield in the prepara- 
tion of the report, there can be no doubt that they con- 
sidered and settled it together, and this is, for Durham, an 
ample measure of fame. 

H. M. W. 





THE BELGIAN HORROR. 


Rep Rupper: The Story of the Rubber Slave Trade Flourish 
ing on the Congo in the Year of Grace, 1906. By E. D. 
Morel. London: Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. net. 

Since Mr. Morel, now Secretary of the Congo Reform 

Association, published in 1902 his Affairs of West 

Africa, and since Mr. Fox Bourne, Secretary of the 

Aborigines Protection Society, published in 1903 his 

Civilisation in Congoland, much has happened to in- 

tensify the lurid light which those two works cast on the 

misgovernment of the Congo Free State. Despite the 
fact that for many years travellers and missionaries in 
the Congo, without collusion or self-interest, had given 
the outside world some idea of the miseries inflicted on 
the Congo natives in the quest for rubber and ivory, 
men were loath to believe that the picture was as black 
as it was painted, and covered their personal indifference 
under that soothing word “exaggeration.” They can do 
so no longer, since the report of the Commission of In- 
quiry, and the debate in the Belgian Chamber in Feb- 
ruary of this year, and Professor Cattier’s new volume 

(Etude sur la situation de ?Etat Indépendent du Congo, 

1906) have forced conviction on the most incredulous. 
Mr. Morel has done well in bringing the main facts 

of the question in a condensed and accessible form before 
the British public. Attempts have been made in some 
self-interested quarters of the Belgian Press to discount 
Mr. Morel’s charges by representing him as the head or 
agent of a syndicate of rubber merchants wishful to divert 
the rubber imports from Antwerp to Liverpool, or as the 
tool of the British Government, masking territorial am- 
bition behind a simulated sympathy for persecuted abori- 
gines; but Mr. Morel’s statements Lave now been corro- 
borated from too many independent sources for such 
suspicions to be anv longer honestly entertained. 

It is Professor Cattier, not Mr. Morel, who says of 
the report of the Commission of Inquiry that it “has 
transformed as by a magic wand the nature of the dis- 
cussion of Congo affairs. Whoever should Lave 
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alleged a year ago one-tenth of the facts which to-day are 
definitely established would have run the risk of prose- 
cution.” And this is the account of the Commission’s 
experience in the Maringa territory : 

“From a radius of fifty miles multitudes of natives 
flocked to the riverside and told their stories of unspeak- 
able woe before the visibly-impressed Court, held on board 
a specially-chartered Government vessel. Wholesale 
massacres, murders, torture, rape, mutilation, depopula- 
tion, impoverishment, misery profound—the shameful tale 
flowed on, until at the end of the week the Commis- 
sioners, sickened and appalled, said they had heard 
enough, Their verdict is on record.” 

The Congo Free State, where it has been well said 
that nothing is really free but its fevers, covers an area 
of some 800,000 square miles—an area about the 
size of British India, exclusive of Burma—and 
it might be conceded that in so vast a field 
some abuses and outrages might occur from which it 
would be unfair to infer a condition of systematic mis- 
rule. There is no reason in the nature of things why the 
Congo district should not kelp to meet the world’s 
rapidly-increasing demand for rubber under conditions 
favourable to the physical and moral welfare of the 
native, but the testimony is almost uniformly of one 
colour. Under the Italian Commandant Scardino the 
Upoto district has been more humanely governed than 
others, and the Belgian Captain Lemaire has risen 
superior to the temptations of his position; but where 
are the witnesses to the contentment and prosperity of 
the natives on a large scale to set off against the nume- 
rous witnesses to the extreme opposites ? 

The outward and visible signs of civilisation fail to 
cover the case. There are telegraphs and fine steamers 
and handsome buildings, and a railway that does 
credit to the skill of Albert Thys, the Belgian engineer ; 
but behind all this is the bonus system, tke hostage- 
house, and the military force of cannibal savages. De- 
spite frequent denials that any bonus was ever paid to 
the Congo officials on ivory and rubber, Mr. Morel is 
able to publish hitherto secret documents, which prove 
completely the falsity of this denial, and which, of 
course, explain the feverish rapacity to acquire rubber 
at any cost to the unfortunate native. Every station 
of the rubber districts of the Upper Congo has its hostage- 
house, and this is the description of these infamous 
prisons where women are herded for the security of the 
toll of rubber demanded of their male belongings: “A 
small, low-roofed building,” where, “herded like cattle in 
a pen, cramped and suffocated, unkempt, grovelling in 
filth and squalor,” are men, women, and children, but 
“chiefly women.” 

For having turned the Congo into a hot-bed of 
human misery. and for deliberately contriving a diaboli- 
cal system for mainly personal pecuniary ends neither 
Mr. Morel nor Sir Henry Johnston, who writes an in- 
troduction, hesitates to accuse as directly responsible the 
Sovereign of the Free State, Leopold II. of Belgium. In 
this matter of misrule there is, says Sir H. H. Joknston, 
“only one conscience to appeal to, that of King Leo- 
pold—a conscience which seems indurated against 
evidence, against shame, against the terror of an im- 
mortality of bad renown.” His is the one wheel, says 
Mr. Morel, whick controls the whole machine, “a will 
drunk with absolutism, impervious to every feeling of 
humanity, who drives his daughter from her mother’s 
death-bed ; flaunts with ostentation the irregularities of 
his private life before all men, and rakes in millions from 
the anguish of his miserable African slaves.” Mr. 
Morel’s case is so strong against the King’s personal 
political responsibility for the state of the Congo that 
there would seem to be no reason for supporting the 
political argument by these references to personal matters 
which have no bearing on the issues in question. 

And the remedy? Great Britain has rights clearly 
defined by treaty in the Congo State. The Convention 
of 1884 gives British subjects rights of domicile and of 
sale and purchase in the region, and the subsequent 
refusal of these rights can possess no legal validity. Mr. 





Morel attaches great importance to our establishing con- 
sular jurisdiction in the Congo. The occupation of the 
capital of Boma would, it kas been hinted, place the 
Congo Free State absolutely at the mercy of this or any 
other country. Mr. Morel says that even a man-of-war 
stationed at the mouth of the Lower Congo would be 
equally effective. An International Conference would 
be more in accordance with modern ideas, and, although 
a proposal of this kind has been rejected already, it 
might be revived by unanimous consent among the 
Powers. The forthcoming Hague Convention might in- 
clude the Congo question in its agenda. But perhaps 
the best Lope for the black races in Africa is contained 
in the words of no less an authority than Sir H. Johnston, 
who tells us that “a movement is already begun and is 
spreading fast which will unite the negroes against the 
white race, . . . against which movement, except 
so far as the actual coast-line is concerned, the resources 
of men and money which Europe can put into the field 
will be powerless.” From the African point of view ex- 
ploitation remains exploitation, whether it comes from 
Belgium or France, from England or from Germany. In 
our denunciations of atrocities on the Congo let there 
be place for some reflection on our own doings in Nigeria, 
and on the many punitive expeditions that have hitherto 
marked our protectorate of that region. 
J. A. Farrer. 





THE GENIUS OF COQUETRY. 


MADAME RECAMIER AND HER FRIENDS. By Edouard Herriot. 
Translated by Alys Hallard. London: Heinemann. 20s. 
No woman, wrote Sainte-Beuve, in his causerie on 
Madame Récamier, should have a biography; and per 
haps it is seldom very profitable to turn the searching 
light of truth on those whose mission in life it has been 
to inspire love. Not Helen nor Cleopatra was more loved 
than Juliette Récamier, and few have been so difficuit to 
know. Sainte-Beuve writes, as it were, through a delicate 
and enchanted mist; M. Herriot, whose two portly 
volumes with their exhaustive details and innumerable 
love-letters have recently been translated by Miss Alys 
Hallard, can tell us little of the real Juliette. Was there, 
indeed, a real Juliette? “Une poupée vivante est une 
grande force dans le monde” ; but Madame Récamier was 
surely something more. The being who could effect in an 
instant a success which few women could achieve in a 
lifetime, who could reduce en boutonnant les gants the 
most complicated intellect to the elemental inane, can 
have been no soulless or insignificant personage. In ap- 
pearance so modest and childlike, with her “figure d’ange 
et de pensionnaire,” Juliette united the subtlety of a demon 
with the strength of a goddess. The coquetry of Madaine 
Récamier was no pastime; it was a science That a 
woman’s first duty is to be agreeable and well-dressed was 
a principle that she learnt from her mother’s knee, and 
with the coolness and determination of a thoroughly 
practical nature she laid herself out to please. But to 
please on such transcendental lines is no easy task. 
Great achievements require great sacrifices; in order to 
inspire love one must renounce it. That she herself never 
knew happiness may have been small consolation to the 
ranks of “dead and wounded” who daily tired Juliette’s 
ears with their complaints; but the fact is nevertheless 
not without significance to the philosopher. If she missed 
rapture she missed also the misery that dogs its steps, 
and if she suffered a little all her life for the great suffer- 
ings she inflicted, no one could have done so with a 
sweeter or more willing grace. Coquetry is an evil 
because it is destructive, but Juliette could resurrect as 
well as slay. Her lovers, says M. Anatole France, who all 
began as roaring lions, ended invariably as lambs. With 
the tenderness of a sister of charity Juliette would nurse 
her victims from the disease of love back to the healthful- 
ness of friendship, for there was in her nature that touch 
of angel which made her malice innocent. Sainte-Beuve 
likens her to Eve in the first moment of temptation, 
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when danger has still the innocence and charm of play; 
that moment for Juliette endured all her life. 


Of the personal appearance of Madame Récamier we 
have as testimony the portrait by David in the Louvre ana 


the descriptions of friends. The portrait which exhibits 
her beauty in all the artful simplicity of the cl: 
vival can only show us Juliette in repose. Her ch 
however (as charm usually does), lav in her expressi 


“A peculiarity of her beauty,” wrote M. de Lomenie, “was 


that at first sight it was more attractive than dazzling: th 
more one looked at her the more beautiful she seemed.’ 
This impression has some of the vagueness of th } 


1 
amoured male, but the description of Juliette by her niece 
is much more convincing : 
“A supple and elegant figure, a neck and shoulders 
admirable both as to’shape and proportion, a little red 


mouth, pearly teeth, pretty arms, perhaps a trifle t thin, 
naturally curling chestnut hair, a nose delicate and ular 
in shape but very French in type, an incomparably br'l- 
liant complexion that outshone all others, a p! y 
that was full of simplicity and cecasionally most roguish, 
rendered irresistibly attractive by the kindness of its ex- 
pression, a touch of something at once indolent and 


proud, and an admirably well-set head. To her, truly, 

might have been applied St. Simon’s words concerning the 

Duchesse de Burgoyne—that she walked like a goddess on 

the clouds.” 

Reichardt, who watched her dancing, says: 

“She had the most graceful, almost ch Idi sh look. She 
kept glancing up and would half open her mouth, in 
which her beautiful teeth shone.” 

And Gaudot notices the peculiar play of her eves,: 

“They are generally lowered, and she varies this by 
turning them away and by looking full at one in an in- 
finitely fascinating way.” 

Such little touches and the description of her bedroom— 
“the walls almost entirely covered with hi vide 
mirrors” and the curtains of her couch held back so that 
Juliette could see herself reflected as she lay in bed 
prove that this was a beauty of no unconscious order. 
Such was the outward Juliette. Of the inward, who can 
say ? Madame Récamier possessed to perfection that talent 
rare in a pretty woman—self-suppression. A seductiv< 
listener, “she affects without dazzling people,” says a 
clear-sighted admirer; “she attracts and keeps her own 
because she — not talk much She is so intelligent 
and tactful that even women like her. One never hears 
her taking the lead in conversation and still less is she 
ever emphatic, nor does she blame people; but when she 
talks confidentially she does so with a befitting but pene- 
trating intimacy.” 

When we have added to beauty, grace, and the art 
of attire the gentle wisdom of flattery there is little left of 
the mystery of Madame Récamier’s fascination. 

That the author of these volumes should have 
thought it worth while to collect the most minute par- 
ticulars about a woman who was celebrated for nothing 
but her loves and her friendships proves that he is no son 
of Albion. Madame Récamier’s life, apart from her social 
influence, was uneventful. Those, however, who find 
human relationships quite as engrossing as politics, who 
are curious about the finer shades of sentiment and charac- 
ter, and about the social life of France under the Empire 
those to whom people like Madame de Stael, Be “njamin 
Constant, and the incomparable Réné are as real as 
living beings—these, the frivolous-minded, will not find M. 
Herriot’s volumes dull. 





O. 





EDINBURGH’S SOCIAL INVESTIGATION 
REPORT on the Physical Condition of Fourteen Hundred School 
Children in the City, together with some account of their 
Homes and Surroundings (City of Edinburgh Charity Or- 
ganisation Society). London: P. S. King. 53s. 
“Tl n’y a pas de Question Sociale: il y a seulement de 
Questions Sociales.”—Gambetta, 
THERE is surely the awakening of a social conscience, and 
with it and its endeavours an honest attempt at the 
scientific collection of social facts for the social thinker 
to co-ordinate and co-relate. At one time anything would 
do for a social tractate, super-heated polemic was mixed 





with biassed description, and the whole value of a work 


was lost on the more sober and reflective student. Now, 
however, things have changed, and to gain the grain of 
fact the bush f chaff has to be winnowed. Mr. Charles 
Booth set the example with his patient collection of statis- 
tics, and Messrs. Rowntree im prove 1 upon this with an 
elaborate picture of the poorer households of York, each 
fact being verified. These efforts were the first to sug- 
gest the more thorough collection of social data, and what 
has been done for England has now been achieved for 
the capital of Scotland. 

When the report of the Royal Commission on 
Physical Training (Scotland) was publish 1 in 1903 it set 
some citizens of Edinburgh to investigate the conditions 
of the children attending a public elementary school in 
the poorer parts, and this investigation made an original 
departure in social work, which the introductory note to 
this report explains. If a plant begins to show signs 
of lack of vigour it may be due to want of sun and air or 
the poverty of the soil. In the same way to understand 
social questions it is necessary to investigate the condi- 
tions which » prod uce the child. “With the consent of the 
Edinburgh School Board, every child in the school was 
weighed, measured, and thoroughly examined by experts 
in the medical profession. At the same time interested 
volunteer visitors, who had been selected with the greatest 
care as regards their fitness for the work, visited the home 
of every indivi lval child.” In all 781 homes were so 
visited and the schedules filled by the investigator are well 
thought out. Questions bearing on the income and ex- 
penditure of the family were asked an | evidently answered, 
and facts relating to the family, its size, recreations, etc., 
are included in this searching set of questions. But the 
personal visits were only the basis of further labour, and 
every agency working among the poor was tapped for in- 
formation regarding the families visited—the police, 
missionaries, charitable societies, trades unions, em- 
ployers, etc., gave their aid to the investigation. 

What, then, are the results which this report has to 
show for what must have involved great care and labour ? 

Wherever we look in this compilation the trail of 
drink is over it all. Whatever its relation to poverty, whether 
as cause or effect, drunkenness enters largely into the 
squalid “homes” of this report. Out of 1,389 children, 
the age ranging from five to fourteen years, 175 were 
found to be at work. Of the 175, 104 came from homes 
where drink in one or both parents was clearly traceable. 
Of the 282 mothers who went out to work, drunkenness 
in the father made it necessary in 186 cases for the wife 
to support the family. The housing arrangements show 
a serious, if not revolting, state of affairs; 151 families 
lived in one-roomed houses, 426 in two-roomed houses, 
160 in three-roomed houses, 37 in four-roomed houses, 
and only 6 in five-roomed houses. In each case the 
average occupancy was over 2 adults and 2 children, 
and in the case of the three-roome1 houses the occuparcy 
was as high as 2.78 adults and 4.21 children. -What is 
the social meaning of these figures? The drunken- 
ness of fathers and mothers, the bad and _ over- 
crowded homes, ill-ventilated and unhealthy ; 
mothers who drink andneglect their homes; children 
ill-fed and ill-cared for. Up to the present we 
have had to be content with a picture drawn from per- 
sonal experience. Now it is possible to see accurately the 
effects after a careful medical examination. Under the 
circumstances, mental capacity was fairly satisfactory, 
but personal cleanliness was more honoured in the breach 
than the observance. “ Bathing,” says the report, “was 
rare, except among some of the older boys, who had 
swimming lessons.” Diseases of the teeth were common, 









and diseases of the eyes due to want of cleanliness were 
prevalent. Out of 1,319 children examined, no fewer 
than 909 were noted with unhealthy skins. Diseases of 
the heart and circulatory system were too frequent, and 
the functional, disorder in many cases arose from parental 
neglect. The effects of overcrowded one and two-roomed 
houses upon the physique (height and weight) is strikingly 
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This report is a microcosm of the child life of the 
country in the poorer classes. It is a picture of the 
homes and physique of the rising generation. In this 
book there is food for social thinkers and powder and 
shot for social reformers. 

DICKENS FOR BEGINNERS. 
] 
THE Comepy or Cuaries Dickens. By his daughter, Kate 
(Mrs. Perugini), London: Chapman and Hall. ¢ 


IN spite of a popularity which in his lifetime was unex 
ampled and after his death has silenced the sneers 


> ¢ 


A I} Cath 


ignorant and decadent detractors by its irresistible growth, 


a UL 


in spite of an endless stream of new and excellent editions 
which seem to be amongst the publishers’ most inex 
haustible sources of profit, it is probable that there is 


still a considerable proportion of grown people so benighted 
that Charles Dickens is to them no more than a name. 
It is for these, and still more for a succession of new 
generations whose ignorance of the immortal works is not 
their fault and certainly not their misfortune, but rather 
their good luck (for they have a treat before them), that 
Mrs. Perugini has compiled this book. It consists of 
selections from the comedy of her father’s works, with 
short introductory notes; all the novels are well repre- 
sented, and one piece is reproduced from Sketches 
Boz. 
To those who are already well acquainted with | 
father’s works, and know how to ap 
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by 
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preciate them, sucl 
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volume of selections may appear unnecessary or, if they 
spare the time to examine it, even irritating; we all of us | 


Ohar 
ay 


\ave 


} 
have our own ideas of the passages we should |} 
loc 
" 


chosen ourselves, and even where our choice coincides 
with Mrs. Perugini’s we can hardly derive the full pleasure 
from the passages before us from too vivid a recollection 
of those others which have been omitted. Yet even to 
those who know and love the books it is a real pleasure 
to have such a selection of choice passages in handy 
form to turn to and browse upon when they have not 
time to embark upon the re-perusal of a whole novel. 
The extremely difficult task of selection Mrs. Peru- 
gini has performed with great skill and success ; the diffi- 
culties of it may perhaps be appreciated when it is pointed 
out that in a substantial volume of 540 pages only three 
selections exceed twenty pages in lergth and only one 
novel is represented by more than five passages. In most 
cases the passages are both fewer and shorter. Nor 
any undue space allotted to the compiler’s original contr 
butions ; only just enough (in some cases barely enough) 
explanatory, biographical, and bibliographical comment 
separates the various extracts to make their position in the 
novels or that of the novels in their author’s development 
intelligible to the reader. In fact, one could most 
earnestly wish that space had permitted Mrs. Perugini to 
have given in these notes a few details of the manner in 
which the books were composed and some critical esti- 
mate of their position then and now, which her unique 
opportunities must have rendered her peculiarly able to 
supply. Information of another kind also would have | 
been welcome in such a book as this, and it is much to be ‘ 
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impression of the author to a new reader, and to en- 
' such an one to explore the originals on his own 
a This, as Mrs. Perugini states in her preface, is the 
purpose of her book, and it may be thoroughly recom- 
mended as a prize-book or to anyone anxious to implant 
a love of good literature, whether in children or in those 
of their elders who have been denied or have neglected 
their opportunities. 
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THE CELTIC SPIRIT. 


WHERE THE Forest Murmurs. By Fiona Macleod. London: 
Country Life 6s 


WueNn William Sharp died the secret was divulged that 
Fiona Macleod, the graceful, elusive writer and poet of 


the Celtic Renaissance, had passed away. ‘There were 
those who were deceived by the feminine touch and be- 


lieved that the author of Sin Eater and other tales was a 
woman. And it will be long one of the puzzles of the 
literary world what occasion there was for the wilful 
deception—the pose by a well-known critic of himself as 
a woman in the realm of imagination. 

Where the Forest Murmurs is a posthumous collec- 
tion of some nature essays contributed by Fiona Macleod 
to Country Life. Mountain and stream, wood and forest, 
sun and sea, come within the scope of the graceful pen, 
and in every page is disclosed the delicate touch 





which 


winnows from rude externals the secrets of Nature. In ’ 
the essay which gives the title to the volume we recog- 
nise how much Fiona Macleod saw in the world of sense, 
divining for less gifted mortals the poetry of the elements. 
One passage from this paper is more convincing than 
lescription : 
“It is then that one loves the mystery one has but 
fugitively divined. Where the forest murmurs there is 
music—ancient, everlasting. Go to the winter woods; 
listen there, look, watch, and ‘the dead months’ will 
give you a subtler secret than any you have yet found in *] 
the forest. Then there is always one possible superb 
fortune You may see the woods in snow. There is 
nothing in the world more beautiful than the forest clothed ’ 
to its very hollows in snow. That is a loveliness to which j 
urely none can be insensitive.” ' 
And so on throughout the volume. In each essay the 
reader is brought into close touch with Nature. “The Sea 
Spell,” for instance, is an effective piece of writing. Every 
poet has loved the restless sea, and Fiona Macleod realises 
the beauty of its translucency, but the author is as felici- i! 


‘ 


‘A Mountain Charm” and “ The Hill Tarn.” 
Throughout them all is dexterously weaved some Celtic 
saga or story. But at the close one is tempted’to ask, Is 
Celtic An extreme love of beauty 
characterises the work of Fiona Macleod; but it is beauty 
too refined and delicately scented, too self-conscious and 
modern, to bear any resemblance to the stories of the 
simple people who inhabit the mountainous West of Scot- 
land. It is too French and Blake-like to be Gaelic, and 
it must be admitted—ruefully, no doubt—that as an expo- 
nent of the Celtic School Fiona Macleod is in conse- 
auence somewhat unreal. A liberal use of Gaelic words 
and Celtic subjects does not constitute Celtic art, as such. 
Put Fiona Macleod had imagination and sympathy of a rare 
kind and will rank high among the writers of sinuous and 
beautiful English. 
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A. M. S. 
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THE ARTS. 


SOME Celightful work illustrative of Herrick’s poems is 
shown by Mrs. Stanhope Forbes in the Old Water-Colour 
Society’s autumn exhibition. 

ing gait of the figure in No. 4, 


The smiling face and swing- 
with 
*“A4 lawn about the shoulders thrown 

Into a fine distraction ” 
represent the artist in her best and most lyrical mood. 
Here the water-colour is heightened by body-colour, for 
Mrs. Forbes is not one of those who consider the purity of 
means before the end; and she can generally justify her 
liberties with the medium. The colour of this drawing has 
the fragrance of the flowers it contains. Mr. 
Sullivan is another illustrator in colour, who contributes 
noteworthy work. His Keats drawing (No. 139) shows us a 
woman looking fearfully into a mirror to see the “ Beauty 
that must die,” and her auburn hair is the one warm note 
in a study of cold tones—cold flesh, cold blue-green 
draperies, and cold gleaming glass. Happy rather than 
beautiful in colour, it is good draughtsmanship exercised 
for the interpretation of a penetrative thought. 

Mr. R. Anning Bell's “The Pool” has both draped 
and undraped figures against a background of verdant 
green hedge ; a sumptuous colour scheme, but the composi- 
tion leaves something to be desired. He is better in the 
smaller, less ambitious “The Belvidere”; it is more to- 
gether than the other. There are four drawings by Mr. 
D. Y. Cameron. We like him best in the “Autumn,” 
where his etcher’s instinct for simple masses of light and 
shade finds expression in the rendering of an avenue of 
heavy trees turning from green to gold. His “ Evening 
Mist ” broadly handled, sentient monotone. More 
colour, again, appears in the “ Laroche,” but in a way this 


Edmund 


is 


suggests less colour than many of his etchings do; it has 
some of the thinness of a tinted etching. Sir Ernest 
Waterlow sends a “Barnard Castle,” sincere and _har- 


monious, save for the cattle in the middle distance, which 
are disturbingly hard in outline ; Mr. Robert Allan has nine 
of his dexterous, air-full drawings; Mr. George Clausen 
comes near to the late Mr. Brabazon for slightness in 
“ The Village” and “ The Rickyard” ; Messrs. James Pater- 
son, Albert Goodwin, William Callow, and W. Matthew 
Hale maintain their average. The grotesqués of Mr. 
Arthur Rackham, a fine architectural study (No. 92) by 
Mr. T. M. Rooke and the irridescent colour drawings of 
Mr. Walter Bayes should also be looked at. 

Two one-man water-colour shows of exceptional interest 
are now open in London. The first is the Memorial Ex- 
hibition of the late Mr. Brabazon’s works at the Goupil 
Gallery, consisting of 213 drawings, including a few pastels, 
which represent the progress of his art from sixteen years 
of age onwards. Evolved from a sound basis of direct 
observation and technical practice, it finally became an art 
of colour not of form—but of colour so exquisite in its 
harmonies that one could relish its indefiniteness as one 
relishes the undefined sensations imparted by music. His 
career was singular, in that he did not exhibit till he was 
seventy years of age, having no need to make money by 
his work; it was not till then, firstly at the New English 
Art Club, and secondly at the Goupil Gallery, that he re- 
vealed the fruits of a life of artistic labour for the general 
public. He died last May, at the age of eighty-four, an 
enthusiast to the last. 

The other interesting show is that of a living painter, 
Mr. S. J. Lamorna Birch, at the Fine Art Society’s. His 
drawings of Devon and Cornwall are distinguished in con- 
ception and style; with a keen eye for the decorative aspects 
of nature he combines a feeling for fine colour and a purity 
of method. At the same galleries Mr. H. C. Brewer ex- 
hibits a series of drawings illustrative of “The Cities of 
Spain.” The quality of these varies somewhat, but on the 
whole they are capably executed and serve their purpose 
of a pictorial record. And a third exhibitor here is an 
American miniaturist, Miss Eulabee Dix, who shows some 
moderately good examples of a dainty and fascinating 
craft. 

It is satisfactory to note that Mr. Muirhead Bone’s 
drawing of “The Great Gantry—Charing-cross Station, 
1906 ”—which is now on view at the New English Art 


Club’s exhibition—has been purchased by subscription for 
presentation to the British Museum through the National 
Art Collections Fund. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. Louis BECK, whose adventure and travel book have 
made him popular, has broken new ground with a series of 
Sketches in Normandy. Yor some three years now he has 
lived and wandered along the coasts of Normandy and 
Brittany and made good friends among the fisherfolk, 
whose manners are still primitive and quaint. The book 
in which he records his impressions will be illustrated by 
Mr. Dacre Adams and published by Mr. Werner Laurie. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in Notes and Queries, points out 
some interesting parallels between characters and situations 
in Scott and Dickens: 

“I should hold (Mr. Fitzgerald says) that Boz did not 
copy anything from Scott, but fhat he had so deep and 
fervent an admiration for Scott, and was so permeated with 
his creations, that he unconsciously reproduced them. I 
have heard him spéak with extraordinary praise of Scott; 
and once, when he was ill and lying on a sofa, he sent out 
for a copy of his favourite, The Bride of Lammermoor.’ 

We are, we believe, correct in stating that of all Scott's 
novels Mr. Gladstone also regarded 7he Bride of Lammer- 
moor as his favourite. 

Goldsmith's poems, edited by Mr. Austin Dobson, and 
Hood's poems, edited by Mr. Walter Jarrold, are coming 
out in the Oxford Poets. Additions to the Oxford Standard 
luthors will be Sheridan’s plays and poems, edited by 
Mr. Joseph Knight; Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, in two 
volumes, edited by Mr. Arthur Waugh; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s Professor and Poet, edited by Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll; and Motley’s Dutch Republic, in three volumes, 
edited by Mr. C. K. Shorter 

The will of John Keats is to come under the hammer at 
Sotheby’s on December 15. More than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago Sir Charles Dilke, a contributor to the Glasgow 
Herald recalls, testified to its genuineness, and possessors 
of Mr. Buxton Forman’s Letters of Keats will find it 
transcribed on p. 5 Mr. Forman accepts it as that 
which the poet intended should in the worst event serve as 
his will. It was sent to John Taylor, the publisher, on 
August 14, 1820, about a month before Keats set sail from 
London in the Maria Crowther to try the effects of a winter 
in Italy “as a soldier marches against a battery.” A note 
to Taylor accompanies the document. The “ Brown” men- 
tioned in the brief will is Charles Armitage Brown, with 
whom Keats made a walking tour in Scotland in the sum- 
mer of 1818. It was then that he wrote a sonnet in the 
house of Burns. 

Mr. John Lane announces for publication on November 
28 Letters and Fournals of Samuel Gridley Howe. Edited 
by his daughter, Laura E. Richards. There have been 
many works dealing with particular phases of the many- 
sided life of this distinguished philanthropist ; but the full 
story has until now remained untold. Like Byron, Howe 
volunteered his services to the Greeks, then fighting for 
their independence. Inspired by a love of freedom, a 
hatred of cruelty, and an eagerness to relieve suffering— 
perhaps even prompted by the magnificent and romantic 
example of the poet—the young American physician 
willingly sacrificed ease, comfort, and a remunerative prac- 
tice to link his destiny with the patriots of a foreign country. 
His journals give a continuous and remarkably luminous 
account of this period, and, under the skilful hands of Mrs. 
Richards and Mr. Sanborn, form a work of great interest 
and value, both historical and biographical. 

Romance of the Italian Villas, by Elizabeth Wells 
Champney, is a handsomely illustrated volume which G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons are about to add to the series that tells of 
the chateaux and abbeys of France, a series that has re- 
ceived a warm welcome from the public. Only a few of 
the thousands who have delighted in the villas, castles, and 
palaces of Italy are aware of half of the dramatic episodes 
which have taken place within their walls, or can give the 
histories of the men and women who exercise such a fasci- 
nation as they look out from the dim canvases of the 
masters. In this, her latest, work, Mrs. Champney leaves 
to technical experts the discussion of the stage scenery of 
her theatre and plunges at once into its drama, giving us 
graphic sketches of the least known (but not least enter- 
taining). traditions of some of the best-known villas of 
northern Italy. 

The latest addition to the excellent series of “World’s 
Classics” brought out by Mr. Frowde are The Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius, the third and last volume of Mon- 
taigne’s Essays (Florio’s translation) and Bacon’s Advance- 
ment of Learning and the New Atlantis, the latter with 
an introduction by Professor Case, 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE'S LIST. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
COMEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By 


JOHN FYvig, Author of “ Some Famous Women of Wit and 
Beauty,” “ Literary Eccentrics.” Demy 8vo. With 8 full- 
page Portraits in Photogravure. 12/6 net. 


Biographical Studies of Famous Actresses. [Next week, 


GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ROME. 


By RopoLro LANCIANI. Royal 8vo. With over go Illustra- 
tions. @f/- net. 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE MEN OF THE 
EAST. By Moncure D. Conway. Royal 8vo. Fully 
Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION, 1857-1870. By Giezson 


Waite. With 6 Photogravures and over 100 Woodcut 
Illustrations. 12/6 net. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, 
‘HANS BREITMANN.’ By EvizasetH ROBINS PENNELL. 
2vols. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21/- net. 


EDINBURGH UNDER SIR WALTER SCOTT. By 


W. T, Fyre. With an Introduction by R.S. Rarr. Demy 
8vo. 10, 6 net. |Next 2 veek. 


THE BEST 6s. NOVELS. 


GROWTH. 


GRAHAM TRAVERS, 
Author of ‘Mona Maclean.” 


‘** A noteworthy book.” —77ribune. 
** A fine book, strenuous and able.”—Sketch. 


THE EIGHT GUESTS. 


PERCY WHITE. 


“Emphatically a book that everyone should read.”—7ribune. 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. 
MARIE pn — 
MONTLIVET. as 
ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH. 
THE COUNTY ROAD. 
THE OPENED SHUTTERS 


CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM., 


THE MAN It THE CASE, 
ZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
HOLYLAND. shat ieee 
GUSTAV FRENSSEN, 
THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST, 


A New Story by JOHN FOX, Author of ‘‘ The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come,” entitled 


A KNIGHT OF THE CUMBERLAND. 


RELIGIONS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Price 1s, net per vol. 
A series presenting the salient features of the GREAT 
RELIGIONS of the World's Races. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
ISLAM. By Ameer AL! Syep, M.A., C.I.E., Member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council of India, author of ‘‘ The Spirit 
of Islam.” 


THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By Professor 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, F.R.S. 














ALICE BROWN. 


2s. 6d. net. 





MARY JOHNSTON’S FAMOUS NOVELS. 


Pocket Editions, each with a Frontispiece. 
Cloth. 2s. 6d, net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Old Dominion By Order of The Company 
Audrey Sir Mortimer. 


** There is none to compare with her but herself.”— Punch. 


London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and. Co, Ltd. 





MACMILLAN & (C0.'S NEW BOOKS 
PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Illustrated, 6s. 





Highways and Byways i in 
Berkshire. 


By JAMES E. VINCENT. With Illustrations 
by F. L. Griggs. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 





The Rt. Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 


Ronsard and La Pleiade. 


With Selections from their Poetry and some 
Translations in the original Metres. Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Lower Niger and its Tribes. 


By Major ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD. 
With | a Map. _8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Eighteenth Century Colour Prints. 


An Essay on Certain Stipple Engravers and 
their Work in Colour. By JULIA FRANKAU. 
8vo, 78- 6d. net. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


Scientific Lectures. 


By the Right Hosa. Lord AVEBURY, P.C., 
D.C.L., &c. 8vo, 6s. net. 





On Municipal and National Trading. 


By the Right Hon. Lord AVEBURY. 8vo, 
5s, net. 


Protective and Preferential 


Import Duties. 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., F.S.S., Author of 
“The Principles and Methods of Industrial 
Peace.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Making of the > Criminal. 


By CHARLES E. B. RUSSELL, and L. M. 
RIGBY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. | Tuesday. 











The Life of Animals. The Mammals. 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL. With Coloured 
Plates and other Illustrations. Extra Crown 
8vo, 8s. ‘6d. net. 





Macmillan’s Illustrated Cotehnne Post Free on o. Aiatication. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 
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FICTION. 


NOTES ON NOVELS. 


EVE AND THE Woop Gop. By Helen Maxwell. London: 

Brown Langham. 6s. 

Tue CouNTERSTROKE. By Ambrose Pratt. London: Ward 

Lock. 6s. 

THE DANGERVILLE INHERITANCE. By A. C, 

London: Lane. 6s. 

Frost AND Frienpsuip. By G. F, Turner. London: Ward, 

Lock. 6s. 

Tme Enemy’s Camp. By H. T. Sheringham and N. Meakin. 

London: Macmillan. 6s. 

THE GrRLs OF INVERBARNS. By Sarah Tytler. 

Long. 6s. 

HAND AND LAND. By George Long. London: Drane. 6s. 
EVIDENTLY Miss Maxwell was once either a scholar or a 
visitor in a German pension school, for the early chapters 
of her new story are delightfully reminiscent of a girl's 
happy experiences in such an establishment. Eve Went- 
worth, when a schoolgirl, had a moderate amount of 
sense—enough, at any rate, for her to appreciate kind 
Fratilein Niedemacher, whose enthusiasm for nature and 
beauty of all kinds was sufficiently contagious to awaken 
in her pupils a reverence for the “Wood God.” Unfor- 
tunately, however, the young heiress leaves all her mother 
wit behind her in Germany, and, on becoming a society 
lady in London, she begins to behave in so preposterous a 
fashion that everyone must feel her unfortunate romantic 
adventures are entirely the result of her own foolishness. 
The story would be a pleasant one if this very silly Eve 
were not the heroine, for there is plenty of shrewd ob- 
servation and some clever characterisation. We like the 
pompous and simple-hearted old Canon Wentworth, who, 
when the Liberals were in office, was 

“A pessimist of the deepest dye, and proceeded to dis- 

member Europe—to sketch out a terrible Continental war 

into which he forced England, without hope of retreat— 
to annihilate first our army and finally our fleet, while he 
finished up the lurid picture with the German Emperor 
directing the affairs of Europe from a conquered London 

And all this, he carefully pointed out, was in reality the 

direct work of a Liberal Government of Little England 

proclivities.” 
We have noticed one or two slips. Does the novelist see 
anything amiss with the punctuation of the following: 
“The children went .. . to imspect .*.. a 
model of the Cottage Hospital where his wife had once 
spent six weeks, constructed entirely of corks and some 
Indian butterflies. . . .”? 

A surfeit of what Mr Pratt would call “ diabolical! 
outrages ” is provided in his latest melodrama. Disasters 
are continually occurring—either on land or sea. 
How characteristic, too, is Desiré’s maiden meditation 
over the corpse of her ruffianly father! She apostrophises 
it as a “ patch of ensanguined bones and dust which his 
spirit had once tenanted.” There is a female absurdly 
called Madame Viyella, but she did not live up to hei 
comfortable name, for she was a poisoner. 

It is long since we came across such a good detective 
story as The Dangerville Inheritance. It is exceptionally 
well written, and so ingeniously is the plot dealt with 
that when the last paragraph of the last chapter reveals 
the dénouement we are astounded—there is no other word 
to describe oug feelings. We had not the faintest idea of 
the means whereby Veronica and Mr. Meysey could be 
reinstated in our respect—not to mention Mrs. Grundy’s 
estimation. Yardley, the detective, is cleverly drawn, but 
our favourite amongst the characters (all interesting in 
their different ways) is Tempest, am amazingly perspi- 
cacious young barrister, whose keen wits unravelled three- 
quarters of the mystery. Mr. Fox-Davies has scored a 
great success in The Dangerville Inheritance. 

Frost and Friendship is an agreeable romance con- 
taining an account’ of the exciting adventures which befell 
Robert Saunders, a wealthy young Englishman, after he 
arrived at the Palace of Weissheim, in Grimland, as the 
guest of King Karl XXII. Saunders imagined that his 
visit was to be a round of bobsleighing, ski-ing, and other 


Fox-Davies. 


London: 





pleasant pastimes. These certainly find a place in the 
story ; however, as a conspiracy was on foot to murder 
the King and put his cousin on the throne, on the very 
day that Saunders arrived at the palace, it is not sur- 
prising that the latter’s athletic prowess at school and the 
‘varsity was put to severer tests than winter sports can 
afford. The book is likely to be a favourite with that 
large and ever-increasing crowd of our countrymen and 
countrywomen who, as each December comes round, set 
out for Switzerland to skate and /uge and ski under the 
perfect conditions of blue sky and bright sunshine. 

Light-heartedness is the distinguishing feature of 
that entertaining comedy The Enemy's Camp. Some 
bachelors moored their houseboat in a lonely spot one 
summer’s day only to find that a little higher up the river 
there was a holiday camp, with several lovely and charm- 
ing girls in the party. This juxtaposition of young irre- 
sponsibles of both sexes results in a great deal of laughter 
and fun and some serious wooing. The joint-authors 
have done well by an amusing situation. 

Miss Tytler is the Rosa Nouchette Carey of Scot- 
land: in place of the sentimentality of the English lady 
she has a vein of shrewd Northern humour, but both 
novelists are at their best in describing well-bred middle- 
class domesticity. Z'he Girls of Inverbarns is an excellent 
specimen of Miss Tytler’s work, leisurely—the story does 
not begin at all until the second chapter opens—well- 
written and well-constructed. It possesses, too, that 
touch of nature which makes the whole world kin and 
makes a reader interested in the fortunes of every charac- 
ter in the story. The village of Inverbarns is charmingly 
sketched for us as it nestles in its own nook by the Firth 
of Forth, with no “trade” but that of letting lodgings t» 
sea-bathers in summer time. It was in the Early Vic- 
torian days that the Misses Mouat (who would not be out 
of place in Cranford) and their pretty niece Cecy, young 
Abercromby, and Lord Polperro were all either living or 
visiting at the little coast town, and we can imagine that 
the book will give great pleasure to scores of elderly ladies 
who will find in it “the tender grace of a day that is dead,’ 
as well as to many younger readers. 

The hero of Hand and Land is a prig of the first 
water. Several young women were interested in him, and 
one (who was far too good for him) loved him. In the 
end he proposes to her with: “I want a woman who will 
accept truly such love as I have to give—a woman that I 
can trust. I know such a woman.” We regret to say that 
Elsie Etlinger did accept, and the novelist gives us to 
understand that she lived happily ever after with the 
selfish and to us odious Arthur. The story is just read- 
able—no more. 





In the notice of the two new volumes of Messrs. 
George Bell and Sons's edition of Trollope’s Barsetshire 
novels, in our last issue, we regret that the name of the 
publisher was wrongly given as Messrs. Dent. 





Important Announcement. 


Mr. Heinemann will publish on Frid: y, November 30, the 


MEMOIRS OF 
PRINGE HGHENLOHE. 


AUTHORISED BY 


PRINCE ALEXANDER OF HOHENLOHE-SCHILLINGSFURST 


AND EDITED BY 


FRIEDRICH CURTIUS. 
The English Edition, supervised by George C. Chrystal, B.A., formerly 
Exhibitiorer of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Two Volumes. With Five Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. Price 24/- net. 


*.* Early application for this work is advised, as the demand 
for it is already extraordinary, and it cannot be reprinted 
before Christmas. It will be ready at all booksellers, and at 
the principal Libraries, including Messrs. Mudie's, W. H. 
Smith's, and Boot’'s, on Friday next. 


London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.8 NEW BOOKS. 


POPULAR 6- NOVELS. 


£2 FIRST LARGE IMPRESSION SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION READY ON MONDAY. 


SIR NIGEL. 


A. CONAN DOYLE. 


With Eight Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 
DAILY GRAPHIC: “If the framework suggests 
the skilful craftsman, the picture proclaims the 
artist, and what but the picture matters, over- 


flowing as it is with action and life and colour and 
glow.” 


SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”"). 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


Daily Telegraph : ** Really a splendid book, for the adventures are those 
of living people, full of humanity and humour.” 





THE OLD COUNTRY : sondnce 


By HENRY NEWBOLT., 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


Spectator: *‘ Mr. Newbo't reads his countrymen an eloquent lesson, none 
the less profound because it is decked with all the graces of romance.” 





A STORY OF THE REFORM BILL. 


CHIPPINGE. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Punch : “** Chippinge’ is a rippinge good book, one of Stanley Weyman's 
very best.” 





NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 
JUST PUBLISHED. WITH A FRONTISPIECE. Crown 80, 6s. 


OUR HERITAGE THE SEA. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.CG.S. 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Cachelot,” &c. 





READY ON NOVEMBER 27th. 


The GREAT DAYS of VERSAILLES: 


Studies from Court Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. 
By G. F. BRADBY. With Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


IGHARD lil s his Life and Character Reviewed 
» s mthe Light of Recent Research. 


By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Author of “ The Life of the Great Lord Fairfax,” ‘‘ The 
Fighting Veres,” etc. With a Portrait of Richard III. and 
a Map. Small demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


THE RISE AWD DECLINE OF THE 


NETHERLANDS: a Political and Economic History 


and a Study in Practical Statesmanship. By J. ELLIS 
BARKER, Author of ‘‘ Modern Germany: her Political 
and Economical Problems, her Ambitions, and the Causes 
of her Success.” Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 














London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 














SILAS K. HOCKING’S 


NEW NOVEL, 
A Gamble with Life. 


Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. 33s. 6d. 


“It is written in his best style."—Zdinburgh Evening News. 

‘* No lack of dramatic vigour in this story." —Dundce Courier. 

‘Direct, simple and unaffected, the story can be commended 
to those who like books with plenty of incident and movement:” 
—Nottingham Daily Express. 


Religion & Experience. 
By J. BRIERLEY, B.A. (‘‘J. B.”), 


Author of ‘‘ The Eternal Religion,” ‘‘ Ourselves and the 
Universe,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

“‘ Should prove specially suggestive and helpful to theologians.” 
—Glasgow Evening Citizen. 

** The work will be read with a keen interest.”—Scofsman. 

“Offers a solution of some of the religious problems of to- 
day. Those who are familiar with Mr. Brierley's writings will be 
glad of the opportunity of extending their acquaintance.”—Zas¢ 
Anglian Daily Times. 


An Important Work by 
P. Whitwell Wilson, M.P., 


Liberty and Religion. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Wilson's interesting, if necessarily controversial, book is 
intended to be a pillar against which adherents of the Free 
Churches may lean with confidence.”— Scotsman, 

‘* Well worth perusal.”— Zhe Times. 


London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 44, Fleet Street, £.C,, 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


TWO OUTSPOKEN BOOKS 


L have just published an original volume 
entitled WINGED WORDS (demy vo, 
7s. Gd, vel ). This work contains brilliant, 
thoughtful, and suggestive papers on Art, Poetry, 
Life, Love, Marriage, Sport, Napoleon, Music, 


Religion, and French Novels. 











On Tuesday, the 27th, I shall publish a Novel 
ty HUGH DE SELINCOURT, entitled 
A BOY’S MARRIAGE (6s.). This 
book deals frankly with the tragedy of ignorance— 
the immense difference between ignorance and 
Innocence. 

WINGED WORDS is written by one who 
has eaten of the Tree of Knowledge; A BOY’S 
MARRIAGE is the work of a youth who has 


only tasted the fruit. : 
JOHN LANE 


THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, WV. 











THE SPEAKER PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


The tollowing Portraits have been Issued, and may be obtained on application 
to the office of THE SPEAKER, or through any newsagent. Price 3d. each 
post free, packed to prevent damage, 4d. each. The extra id. will cover the 

postage on severai copies. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. Right Hon. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN. Right Hon. EARL SPENCER. Right Hon. EARL OF 
KIMBERLEY. CHARLES JAMES FOX. RICHARD COBDEN. Right 
Hon. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY. JOHN 
BRIGHT. JOHN STUART MILL. JEREMY BENTHAM. Right Hon, 
JAMES BRYCE. Right Hon. LORD COURTNEY. Tke MARQUIS 
OF RIPON. 
Heap Orrice—14, Hearietta-street, Coveat Garden, W.C. 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS. 


ALTHOUGH the fear of a 7 per cent. Bank rate seems to 
be gradually fading away credit dealers must not too 
hastily assume that all danger is past. There was a 
disposition during the past few days to abandon the 
cautious attitude hitherto pursued, and if the market 
had not been very sharply pulled up it mighthave got into 
a condition that would have rendered 7 per cent. 
inevitable. The sharp rise in the French exchange, 
to which I referred last week, was followed by impor- 
tant shipments of gold, and although the metal is pro- 
bably only lent its receipt was very welcome. 
Altogether the imports from Paris have exceeded 
one million pounds, and with the Bank success- 
ful in securing all the bar gold in the open market 
the stock of gold was increasing at a nice rate. 
The actual receipts during the week ended on Wed- 
nesday were £1,713,000, and the possibility of an 
early reduction in the Bank rate began to be discussed. 
Foolish people talked of a decline to 5 per cent. this 
month and to 4 per cent. before the end of the year, 
with the result that discounts instead of being close to 
Bank rate threatened to fall to the neighbourhood of 
52 per cent. Bills were actually placed with the 
continent at 5}} per cent., and the London market 
was buying freely at 5} per cent. Fortunately, dis- 
count brokers were soon reminded that other parts of 
the world besides New York and Egypt are hungry for 
gold, and early in the week rumours were current that 
Brazil was about to withdraw a lot of metal to secure 
the notes to be issued in connection with the new 
currency scheme, and in fact on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day about £750,000 was taken out. Discount rates 
immediately sprang back to 52 per cent., and a 
little money pressure such as we are likely to 
experience during the remainder of the month will 
soon restore them to Bank rate. I think it 
probable that the gold was sent here from 
France by the big financial house closely connected 
with Brazilian finance in order that the withdrawal 
should not force the official minimum to 7 per cent., 
which clearly demonstrates our inability to meet 
unaided a further foreign drain. After deducting the 
loss to Brazil and small sums sent to other parts the 
import of gold for the week was £932,000. A con- 
siderable amount of coin also returned from circula- 
tion, and the reserve has been increased by £1, 340,000 
to £21,364,000. This is about 14 millions less than 
last year. 
TreAsuRY BILts. 


The Money market has not been troubled with this 
class of accommodation paper for a considerable time 











Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - 60,000,000. 











BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED :8s:. 
Sovrnampton Buitpines, Hien Hotsorn, W.C, 


23 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
PROSPECTUS, with full particulars. POST FREE. 





and ought to be grateful to the Government for the 
absence of such a disturbing influence. Instead of 
making fresh issues, as in former years, the Treasury 
intends to pay off £2,000,000 of bills which mature on 
Monday next. At any rate, no public reissue is 
intended or notice would have been given more than a 
week ago, and while a fresh batch of bills may be 
placed with one of the Government departments the 
market should benefit by the transaction. I believe the 
existing bills are largely held by the agents to the 
Japanese Government, and credit dealers will no doubt 
be glad to borrow the money at a good rate because 
the demands usual at the end of the month have now 
to be provided. It is possible that the credit may be 
intercepted by the Bank of England in order to ensure 
a firm discount market, and if this happens brokers 
will only have themselves to blame. 


Stock ExcHANGE REACTION. 


The gold movements at the Bank of England 
form a really excellent Stock Market barometer. So 
long as bullion goes in dealers are cheerful, and 
inclined to expand their ‘‘ bull” commitments; but 
the least suspicion of exports instantly checks their 
enthusiasm. The impression is thereby created that 
the recent improvement in market conditions had a 
more slippery foundation than the Stock Exchange 
imagined ; but it does not follow that this is a proper 
reading of the position. When the public comes 
forward to buy, as it has during recent weeks, a 
certain amount of speculation is sure to follow, and 
it is the latter that causes flatness if circumstances 
change for the worse. The Stock Exchange, know- 
ing little about the actual facts, takes gold exports 
more seriously than Lombard Street, and when the 
shipments to Brazil became known prices dropped all 
round. Early in the week the account price of Consols 
rose to 87, but the quotation is considerably lower 
again now, and further improvement may be checked 
by the settlement of the monthly account which begins 
next Friday. Carry-over charges will be high. 


HoME AND AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


Home Railways began the week quite bravely, but 
investors are not buying very freely just now, and when 
professional operations are unsupported by outside pur- 
chases any untoward incident quickly depresses values, 
The influence of the Clyde settlement has now worn off. 
and good traffics alone are apparently insufficient to 
stimulate continuous public buying. The approach of 
the fortnightly settlement induced moderate realising, 
but after making-up day the market may look healthier 
again and the upward movement may be resumed. 
Several stocks are not over-priced at current figures, 
as dividends for the current half year should show 
improvement. Another speculative outburst has been 
engineered in the American market, and I hear that the 
Standard Oilinterests are at the back of the movement. 
They are anxious to demonstrate to President Roosevelt 
that the inquiry into the methods of the trust just com- 
menced does not cause them the least alarm. The 
return of the New York Associated Banks looked better, 
but I have no doubt that the figures are manipulated by 
transferring loans to the Trust companies. It is impos- 
sible that loans could have been reduced in face of 
increased speculation, but the return served its purpose. 
The forthcoming report of the Union Pacific is expected 
to show 22 per cent. on the Common stock, and the price 
was lifted sharply. Atchisons were also prominent 
and dealers hope to be compensated for their recent 
dividend disappointment by getting 6 per cent. next 
time. 

Hupson’s Bays. 


Of all the securities dealt with in the Miscellaneous 
market none has atttacted more attention during recent 
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months than Hudson’s Bay shares. I should not like 
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to buy at present prices, but it is impossible not to 
admire the achievements of those whe set to work to 
put up the shares. Long before the figure was reached 
the price of £100 was said to be the ambition of the 
speculators, but when the century was passed the 
gambling was kept going so vigorously that the quota- 
tion went to 130 in an incredibly short time. At that 
price, however, the market was deluged with profit- 
taking sales, and despite steady support from the 
‘*bulls” the quotation was knocked back to 120. 


New Issugs. 


New issues of capital have been rather scarce this 
week, but the prospectuses that have appeared possessed 
considerable interest. John Knight and Co. offered 
for sale 150,000 new Ordinary shares, with the object 
of extending its works in order to fight the Soap 
Trust, and I believe they were readily taken up by the 
public. The profit statement, however, does not make 
avery generous display, and the existing premium on 
the shares may not be maintained. Kynoch, Limited, 
also made an issue for extending its soap trade, 
offering £100,000 in Four per Cent. Debentures at par. 
The company’s assets are worth something like 
13 millions, and there is no doubt that the stock is quite 
well secured. The issue of £1,350,000 Four and a Half 
per Cent. stock by the Bahia Blanca and North-Western 
Railway Company can also be considered a fairly 
attractive security. The interest is guaranteed by the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Company, whose progress 
during the last few years has been quite remarkable. 
An important bond issue on behalf of the Port of Para 
has been announced, the amount available for subscrip- 
tion in London being £350,000 Five per Cent. First 
Mortgage 50 goldbonds. The price of issue is g24 per 
cent., and as a semi-speculative investment the bonds 
may be worth attention. THROGMORTON. 
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MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


Tue Russian Government has for some time past 
been making the most determined efforts to increase its 
shipping trade, and the latest development, is the 
establishment of a fleet of shallow-draft boats to work 
the river Pruth, a tributary of the Danube. During the 
spring and summer months it is navigable for several 
hundred miles, and is largely employed for conveying 
the grain grown in some of the Russian provinces to 
Roumania, where it is reshipped on ‘to ocean-going 
vessels. Up to the present the trade has been in the 
hands of the Roumanians, and it isin order to gain 
some of this traffic that the shallow-draft fleet is being 
built. The Russian Government has also endeavoured 
to gain a footing in the Persian Gulf trade, and so far 
has been remarkably successful. The Russian Steam 
Navigation and Trading Company, whose steamers run 
on the Gulf line, realise, it is said, a clear profit of 
42,000 on each trip, besides a Government subsidy of 
45,000. 

A new monthly service of steamers is shortly to be 
inaugurated between Vancouver and Victoria and the 
Mexican ports of Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Acapulco, and 
Salina Cruz. The contract which has been entered 
into between Canada and Mexico is for a period of two 
years, and among the stipulations are that the steamers 
must have a carrying capacity of not less than 3,500 
tons, they must be guaranteed Ar at Lloyd’s, and must 
have accommodation for twenty first-class and 100 
third-class passengers. The average rate of the voyage 
must be not less than ten knots and the first voyage is 
to commence next March. The freight rates are under 
the control of the Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Canadians are to have precedence over all other mer- 
chants and shippers. The Canadian subsidy is 410,000 
| Per annum and that of Mexico £20,000. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Wealminster Abbey and The King’s Craftsmen. By W. R. Lethaby. 
(Duckworth and Co., 12s. 6d. net.) 

ART. 

Stories of the Italian Artists from Vasari. Arranged and translated 
by E. L. Seeley. (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Velazquez. By A. de Berneti. With $4 plates. (Methuen, 10s, 6d. net.) 

BELLES LETTRES. 

The Poel's Parables $y Alonzo Clark Robinson. (Sidney Appleton. 
ls. net.) 

Howell's Devises, 1, with an Introduction by Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
The Defence of The Realme, by Sir Henry Knyvett, 159€. Now for the First 
Time Printed from a MS. in the Chetham Library, Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Charles Hughes ; Pepys’ Menoires of the Royal Navy, 
1679-1688. Published in 1690. Now Edited by J. R. Tanner, Fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge; Evelyn’s Seuiptura. With the Unpub 
lished Second Part, Printed from the MS. Discovered by Professor 
Chureh in the Archives of the Royal Society. With a Photogravure of 
Prince Rupert’s Mezzotint. Edited by C. F. Bell. (Clarendon Press, &s. 
net cach.) The Tudor and Stuart Library. 


CHILDREN’S AND GIFT BOOKS. 

The Story of Chalmers of New Guinea, Stories from the Arabian Nights, 
The Story of Lord Clive, The Story of Bishop Patteson. (Jack, ls. 6d. net 
each.) Each with Coloured Illustrations. 

The World's Exploration Story, by Albert Lee, £s.; A Motherless Maid, 
by E. Everett-Green, 3s. 6d.; A Girl of Dreams, by Lily Watson, 3s. 6d 
(Melrose.) 

Fijly-One Animal Stories, with Coloured Plates ; The Peep of Day, a new 
edition, ls. neteach; The Medland Boys, by A. L. Haydon, Is. €d. ; Nan’s 
Schooldays, by Mrs. Henry Clarke, 2s.; Tom Tujton’s Loyalty, by K. H. 
Stooke, ls.; Stories of South Pole Adventure, by Frank Mundell, ls. 6d.; 
John Wesley. by Edward Miller, M.A., 1s. ; Sunshine Makers in a Sunny 
Land, by Mary N. Tuck, 9d.; The House by the Railway, by Ada J. Graves. 
1s.; A Young Lady of Quality, by Emma Leslie, 9d. (Sunday School 
Union.) 

The Wonder-Children, by Charles J. Bellamy, Illustrated. 6s. ; The Ruby 
Ring, by Mre. Molesworth, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


DRAMA. 
William Shakespeare. A Playin Four Acts. By Willlam 8S. Saward. 
(Elkin Mathews.) j 
Joyzelle. A Playin Five Acts. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 
by Alexander Teixcira de Mattos. (George Allen, 3s. 6d. net.) 


FICTION. 

Sir Nigel. By ArthurConan Doyle. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

Margu rite’? Wonderful Year. By Mabel Barnes-Grundy. (Bristol: 
J. W. Arrowsinith, 6s.) 

From the Hand oj the Hunter. By L. T. Meade. (John Long, 6s.) 

The Stain on the Shield. By Mrs. Darent Harrison. (John Long, 6s.) 

A Serpent in His Way. By Suzanne Somers. (John Long, 6s.) 

A Girl of the Eighteenth Century. By Eliza F. Pollard. (Nelson and 
Sons, 3s. 6d.) 

Fools Rush In. By Mary Gaunt and John Ridgwell Essex. (William 
Heinemann, 6s.) 

The Doctor of Crow's Nest. By Ralph Connor. (London : Hodder and 
Stoughton, 6s.) 

The Flock. By Mary Austin. (Constable, 6s. net.) 

Seeing France with Uncle John. By Anne Warner. (Gay and Bird, 5s.) 

Sketches from Normandy. By Louis Becke. (Werner Laurie, 6s.) 

Gerald the heriff. By Charles W. Whistler. (F. Warne, 6s.) 

A Knitoht of the Cumberland. By John Fox. (Constable, 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Salving of a Derelict. By Maurice Drake. (T, Werner Laurie, 6s.) 

Love's Trilogy. From the Danish of Peter Nansen. By Julia Le Galli 
enne. (William Heinemann, €s.) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The Lombard Communes : A History of the Republics of North Italy. By 
W. F. Butler. M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin, 15s. net.) 

Thomas Stothard. R. By A. C. Coxhead. (A. H. Bullen, 16s. net.) 

The Life and Work of Auguste Rodin. By Frederick Lawton, M.A. 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 15s. net.) 

Richard Cadbury, of Birmingham. By his daughter, Helen Cadbury 
Alexander. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Olives. By Sir Wyke Bayliss, K.B., F.S.A. Edited by his wife. 
George Allen, 15s. net.) 

My Pilgrimage lo the Wise Men of the East. By Moncure Daniel Conway. 
Constable and Vo., 12s. 6d. net.) 

A Queen of Indiscretions. Translated by Frederic Chapman from the 
Italian of Graziano Paolo Clerici. (John Lane, 21s. net.) 

Historic Links. By D. L. Maguire, LL.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co., 6s.) 

Paradise Row. By Reginald Blunt. (Macmillan and Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 

Recollections of a Lucknow Veteraw, 1845-1876. By Major-General J. 
Ruggles. (Longmans, 5s. net). 

Heroines of French Society : In the Court, the Revolution, the Empire. 
and the Restoration. By Mrs. Bearne. Illustrated. (Fishes Unwin, 
10s. 6d. net). 

Henry E. and Rachel N, ¢ lark: AMemoir. By One of Their Daughters. 
(Headley Bros., 2s.) 
Lord Milner’s Work on South Africa. By W. Basil Worsfold. (John 


Murray, 15s. net.) 
LITERATURE. 

Winged Words. (John Lane, 7s. 6d. net.) 

An Idler in the Wilds. By Tickner Edwardes. (John Murray, 6s. net 

Friedrich Nietzsche. By A. R. Orage. (T. N. Foulis, 1s. net.) ) 

Comparative Studies in Nursery khymes. By Lina Eckenstein. (Duck 
worth and Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 

MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Modern Lanquage Teaching, The Shilling Burlington, Atlantic Monthly. 
Gentleman's Magazine, Journal of the Board of Agriculture, The Jewish 
Literary Annual for 1906. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Calendar of the Saints. (Maunsel, Dublin, 1s.) 

The Fine Art of Jujutsu. By Mrs. Roger Watts, with 141 action photo- 
graphs by G. W. Beldam. (Heinemann, 6s. net.) 

Don'ts and Whys of Bee-Keeping. ByG.C. Dunn. (Drane, 1s.) 

Consolations of a Faddist. By Henry 8. Salt. (Fifield, 6d. net.) 

Our Heritage The Sea. By Frank P. Bullen, (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

The Star Reciter. By Mrs. Albert S. Bradshaw. (Greening, 1s.) 

A Wreath of Christmas Cards and Poems. Chosen and edited with notes 
by William Andrews. (Hull: Tutin, 3d. net.) 

The Theory of Music for Students and Teachers. By J. Lightfoot, D.8c., 
M.A., Mus.Bach. (Ralph, Holland, and Co., 2s. net.) 

The Book of Sportsand Pastimes for Young Peo} le. With 247 illustrations, 
Edited by J. K. Benson. (Pearson. 5s.) 

The Life of Mammale. By Ernest Ingersoll. (Macmillan. 8s, €d. net.) 

A Method of Teaching Chemistry in Schoola. By A. M. Hughes, B.Se., 
and R. Stern, B.Sc. (Cambridge Press.) 

Vol. 3 of the Tariff Commission Report of the Agriculture Committee, 
with Appendix. (P. 8S. King and Son.) 

The Health of the School Child. By W. Lechie Mackenzie. (Methuen, 
2s, 6d.) 

The Music of To-morrow, and other studies. By Laurence Gilman. 
(John Lane, 4s, 6d. net.) 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 


The Little Flowers of the Glorious Messer St. Francis and of ITis Friars. 
Done into English, with notes by W. Heywood. (Methuen and Co., 5s. 
net.) 

King Midas. By Upton Sinelair. (William Heinemann, 6s.) 

The Satires of Juvenal. With introduetion and notes by A. F. Cole, 
B.A. (Dent and Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

Poems of Sir Walter Scott. Selected and with an introduction by 
Oliphant Smeaton. (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Poems of Coleridge. Selected and with an introduction by Edward 
Dowden. (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Shakespeare's Comedies, Tragedies, and Historical Poems and Sonnets. 
Three volumes. (J.M. Dent and Co., 1s. net each.) 

The Works of Mrs. Gaskell. Sylvia’s Lovers, &c. With Illustrations, 
(Smith, Elder, 4s. 6d. net.) The Knutsford Edition 

Sophocles’ Antigone. Translated by Robert Whitclaw. With an Intro. 
duction and Notes by J. Churton Collins, Litt.D. (Clarendon Press, 1s, 
net.) 

The First Edition of Shakespeare (Pope and Theobald). By Thomas R, 
Launsbury. (Nutt, 10s. 6d. net.) 

Stratjord-on-Avon. By Sidney Lee. (Seeley, 6s.) 

The First Age of Christianity and the Church. By J.J. L. Dillinger, 
D.D. Translated by Henry Oxenbam. (Gibbings, 6s. net.) 

Sir T. Erskine May's Parliamentary Practice, llth edition. By T. Lons- 
dale Webster and William Edward Grey. (William Clowes and Song 
45s.) 

When it was Dark. By Guy Thorne. The Lotug Library. (Greening 
and Co., 1s. €d. net.) 

The Queen's Necklace. By Alexandre Dumas. 2vols. (J. M. Dent and 
Co., 5s. net.) 

The She-Wolves of Machecoul. By Alexandre Dumas. 2 vols. (J. M. 
Dent and Co., 5s. net.) 

Classic Tales. With an Introduction by C. 8. Fearnside, M.A. (George 
Bell and Sons, 2s. net.) 

ersonal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madindh and Meceah By 
Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S., &c. Edited by Lady 
Burton. With an Introduction by Stanley Lane-Poole. 2 vol*. (George 
Bell and Sons, 4s. net.) 

Simplified Spelling for the Use of Government Departments. (New 
York : Simplified Spelling Board.) 

La Faustin. By Edmond de Concourt. Translated by G. F. Monks- 
hood and Ernest Tristan. (Greening and Co., 1s. 6d. net.) 

The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited, withan Introduction and 
Textual Notes, by H. Buxton Forman, C.B. (Clarendon Press, 7s, td 
net.) 

The Life of William Cavendish Duke of Newcastle. Edited byC. H. 
Frith, M.A. The Autobiographyof Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, anda continuation of the Life. By Sid- 
ney Lee. Interpretations of Scripture, and other Essays. By Benjamin Jowett. 
With Introduction by Sir Leslie Stephen. Memoirs of the Life. By Colonel 
Hutchinson, Governor of Nottingham, by his widow, Lucy. Revised with 
additional notes by C. H. Frith, M.A. (Routledge.) 

Closed Doors : Tales from the Great City. (Alston Rivers, 3s. 6d.) 

In the Name of the Bodleian, and other Essays. By the Right Hon. 
Augustine Birrell, M.P. 

Conversations of Ben Jonson with William Drummond. FEdited with an 
Introduction and Notes. By Philip Sidney. (Gay and Pird, 2s, net.) 

The Works of Henrik Ibsen. Vols. Il. andIlI. Brand. With intro- 
duction by C. H. Herford, Litt.D.,M.A. (Heinemann, 5s. each.) 

The Works of Shakespeare: Love's Labour Lost. Edited by H. C, Hart 
(Methuen, 2s. 6d. net.) 

POETRY. 


The Reunion of Adam and Eve and other Poews. By David Davenport. 
(J.G. Hammond and Co. 1s.) 

Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta. Recensuit 8S. G. Owen. (A. H. 
3ullen. 6s. net.) 

The? kingdom of Love, and other Poems. By Ella Whecler Wilcox. 
(Gay and Bird, 3s. 6d. net.) 

A Bold Bad Butterfly. By Oliver Herford. (Gay and Bird, 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Placid Pug, and other Rhymes. By the Belgian Hare (Lord Alfred 
Douglas). Illustrated by P. P. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) 

Sea-Songs and Ballads. felected by Christopher Stone. With an 
Introduction by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, G.C.B. (Frow¢e, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Paper Pellets. Humorous Verse. 3y Jessie Pope. (Elkin Mathews, 
ls. 6d. net.) 





PHILOSOPHY. 
Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life. By W. R. Boyce Gibson. (A. and C, 
Black. 3s. 6d. net.) 
POLITICS. 
Proteclive and Preferential Import Duties. By A.C. Pigou, M.A., F.S.S. 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net.) 
THEOLOGY. 


The Scientific Creed of a Theologian. By RudolfSchmid, D.D. Translated 
from the second German edition by J. W. Stoughton, B.A. (Camb.). 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 

The Papal Commission and the Pentateuch. By the Rev. Charles A. 
Briggs and Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. (Longmans, Grecn, and Co., 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Other Side of Greatness, and Other Sermons, By James Iverach, 
M.A., D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 

The Religion of Ancient Egypt. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. 
(Constable and Co., ls. net.) 

Islam. By Ameer Ali, Syed, M.A., C.1.E. (Constable and Co., ls. net.) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Wind Seekers in the Hebridean Seas. By L. Conrad Hartley. (J E. 
Cornish, 6s. net.) 
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